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CHAPTER I 

The Shftlar Bagh — Reception and Ffite at the Court of Oude — 
A Wedding Feast at the Palace- — Return to Ca'vnpore — A Paiade — 
A Moonshee and his Kindred — Cawnpore to Mynporee and Agra 

Sunday, Feh. 10. — As we have seen nearly all the 
siglits, we were not trotted out this morning till 
church-time. I thought it rather Anglo-Indian 
luxury to have the carriages out to go the hundred 
yards to church, as we did. The building is a small 
affair, in the pointed Gothic style, situated just 
outside the Residency compound. Like most 
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A EESIDENCY COMPOUND. 


[CH.\P. L 


otlier Eesidency compounds (or enclosures) this one 
contains, besides the Residency itself, a Treasmy, 
and a few other buildings for other officials. Here, 
however, no one lives in the compound hut the 
doctor, who has a very nice house close by. 
Almost all the other Einopean residents live at the 
cantonments, about three miles off, where ai’e 
quartered the three sepoy regiments, which fm’uish 
the Resident’s guai’d, and assist that gentleman to 
talce care of the King of Oude, and his territoiy. 
The congregation consisted of one family besides 
om’ own iJarty, and the hoys of the Lamai-tiniere, 
thirty or forty in number, who came in a bullock 
van, and looked healthy and clean. There was no 
singing, hut the service was very well performed. 
In the evening, we sent to the King for horses, hut 
tlzey were too long coming, so we went for a drive 
instead, it not being considered etiquette to walk 
here. I went with the doctor, in his very neat 
little pony cai’riage, drawn by two pretty white 
Ai'abs, the others following in the cai’iiage and fom’, 
with the escort of suwars. We drove through the 
dirty town, to the jiublic gardens, called the Shalar 
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Bagli They 'R'ere gl^ en by a former lung to the 
Enghsh community, and make a very pleasant pro 
menade The name sigmfies the four pavihons, and 
IS derived from the fact that the promenade is made 
by uniting four gardens, each with its pavihon 
There were Enghsh flowers, arrow-root, wheat, 
barlej , dc , besides indigenous plants growing 
in it, and about two miles of walks traced 
through it all lery nice, and such a glonous 
moon nse f 

Monday^ Feb 17 — The lungs horses came 
again this mommg, and some of us .sallied forth 
for a canter to the cantonments The} are about 
two and a half miles off, on the other side of the 
nver, which is crossed by an iron bridge I wonder 
how they came to be on the opposite side to the 
Residency It seems to me, that in case of insurrec- 
tion it nught place the Residency people m a i eiy 
awkward position The ride is iiither pretty, along 
a good road, not too hard for conteiing At one 
place we passed between some large cages, in whieli 
are some fine tigers They belong to a rich native, 
a great sportsman and a capital shot Some 
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VISIT TO THE KING OF OUDE. 
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servants were airing some of liis dogs as we i^assed. 
At the cantonments a battery was exercising, the 
guns and waggons drawn by oxen, some recruits 
drilling, and a few of the officers in plain clothes, 
riding about. All the guai'ds very civil, tmm out, 
present arms, &:c. ; one began to imagine oneself 
to be “ somebody.” We could not stop long, for at 
half-past eight we were to breakfast at Court, so we 
cantered home again in time to wash and dress, 
which operations were hardly over when the 
messenger arrived to say that the King was ready. 
Colonel Sleeman took some of us in the- carnage 
and four, escorted by the whole troop of suwars, 
who looked particularly weU in their red uniforms, 
carbine in hand, and their horses cmwetting along. 
Mrs. Sleeman and the remainder of the partj^ 
followed in other carriages, and we made a very 
handsome j)rocession. A drive of a mile or so 
brought us to the palace, which is situated on the 
banks of the Goomptje, and adjoins the one we 
visited on the first day. Passing through a gate- 
way, we entered a large enclosure in which were 
some of the Cotui carriages, vehicles such as no 
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other Court in the world can boast One was 
shaped like, and painted in imitation of, a fish, 
another was an immense charabanc, which would 
hold I don’t know how many people , and a third 
was a nondescript affair, drawn by foin- nclily 
caparisoned elephants The fish carriage had two 
elephants , among the others one had eight horses, 
and one had nine, in the latter case harnessed three 
and three These were certainly the most wonderful 
turns out I evei saw A sharp turn through 
another gateway brought us into a spacious inner 
court, full of the horses of the cavaliy, who had 
dismounted, and were now drawn up as a guard of 
honour m anotlier inner court These horses 
belonged to a newly raised corps, had bran new 
saddle gear and equipments, and looked rather 
well, all the better for the absence of their riders 
Elephants with rich howdahs shining witli gold and 
bnlliant colours, more queer carriages, numbers 
of ^aily dressed people^ some carrying banners, 
some maces, some lances, almost all of them 
jabbenng and shoutmg, made a noisy and 
animated thiong The last inner court is laid 
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out as a garden, with slightly raised terraces, and 
a tank also raised, in Avliich numerous small foun- 
tains wero placing, down tlie centre of it. The 
dismounted cavahy before mentioned, and a number 
of other troops, (dressed. I should think, from 
portraits of troopers of the year 1810 or so), 
were di'awn up on either side, a band pb\ved. 
people shoiited, and a quantity of sliaAvls and 
turbans with men inside them, escoided us 
along the garden to the royal presence. Grosvenor 
and the Eesident went in tonjons (armchaii’S 
on polos), we waUdng alongside. The King, whoso 
dross was really superb, received his guests under 
a kind of verandah, and the \isual compliments 
being ovei\ we were all taken to brealdast. All 
the European residents who chose to send then' 
names in had been invited to this feast, mid 
about eighty, includuig several ladies, were present. 
We Europeans nearly all sat on one side of the 
table, the natives on the other. Grosvenor and the 
Eesident alone sat on either side of liis Majesty. 
The food being almost entirely mieatable, we had 
plenty of leisure to look about us, and to stare. 
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EASTERN JIAGNinCENCE. 


particularly at the ICing First I tned a fned egg, 
but that tliey had rendered excessively nasty, so 
1 contented myself with a hunch of bread, and a 
good look at the great people, who returned om 
starmg with interest The King, a fat, sensual, hut 
not ill natured looking man, of apparently forty five, 
but really twenty eight, years of age, was absolutelj 
gorgeous with jewelleiy I never saw such rubies 
and emeralds as his necklace was composed of, 
they really seemed to me little smaller than 
bantams’ eggs He, his brothers, and sons, all 
wore crown like caps, with bird of paradise plumes , 
the Kings cap more ornamented with jewels than 
the others, and the sides rising in points lilve a 
diadem, the pomts covered with diamonds Strings 
of pearls, emeralds, and rubies, himg from different 
parts of his dress and cap, and he wore a miniature 
of, I heheve, his father, also set m diamonds The 
fault of his dress, as well as of that of his faimlj , 
was the mixture of tinsel and spangles with all this 
fine jewellery It made one doubtful as to winch was 
which In this respect, the Nepaulese looked much 
better than tlie Oude Court, though in fact, tlie T 
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of Oucle is mucli better off for jewels, than he of 
Nepaul. The heir apparent, a sharp looldng lad of 
twelve years old, sat next the Resident on the 
King’s right, with his younger brother next him, a 
tall black eunuch attending them,' Next came 
sundry of the King’s brothers, the whole of tliem, 
small boys and all, resplendent with jewels. The 
room was filled mth a crowd of servants and 
retainers, who certainly did not seem to consider 
silence necessary in the presence of then’ mastei’, 
besides which two bands, or more, relieved one 
another contuiually, and some singing women kept 
up a monotonous song, whilst every now and tlien 
a Court j)oet or jester, or both, spouted poetry 
complimentary to the King m the loudest j^ossible 
voice. After half an hour of this work, a general 
move was made to a balcony overlooldng the river, 

the opposite bank of which was covered with a 
many-colom’ed crowd of people, horse and foot, 
waiting to see the exjjected elejDhant fights, &c. 
Whilst waiting for tlie elejihants, some antelopes 
were pitted against one another on a small space of 
ground between the palace and the liver, and a bear, 
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BO-iAIi AMUSEilEVTS 


who seemed very notous, and strongly objected to 
being held by the dozen men who led him with ns 
many long ropes, was trotted out No antagonist 
appeared foi him, so he was subsequently led bach 
again the antelopes charged one another and 
rattled tlieir horns together without doing one 
another any harm to speak of, and then came some 
sword exercise and wiesthng The former was 
more a proof of how difficult it was to wave a swoid 
about without cutting oneself, than a proof of 
dexterity in the way of hurting anybody else with it 
the only feat performed being a brandishing of a 
long phant weapon m each hand, another shorter 
weapon, with the blade m a hne with the long one 
but with the point inwards, bemg also fixed to 
each sword handle Afterwards another man cut 
a lemon in two without injuiing a handkerchief m 
which the lemon was wrapped at least they said 
the lemon was cut in two * In the mean tune two 
elephants were baling a fight on the opposite bank 
The prettiest part of tins was, when the elephants 

• Tbe nati'vei are, however, *aid to be very expert with the long 
plant sword 
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AN- ELEPHANT FIGHT. 
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took to cliarging the mob, which siuTounded them at 
a resiiectful distance. The rush of the manj'-- 
headed in every direction, the horsemen careering 
rormd and sthring up the animal with their spears, 
amid the shouts and the clouds of dust, were very 
gay and pictimesque. Suddenly rushes in the 
opposition elephant ; tliey look at one another for a 
moment, and then run lilie two animated haystacks 
against one another, interlacing their trunks and 
butting against one another hke two rams. One at 
last conquers, tiu’ns the other round, and drives Mm 
a long way, stirring Mm up behind with Ms tusks. 
At last the beaten one gets angry, turns rormd, and 
suddenly chargmg the other, pushes liim back in Ms 
tm'u, but they are separated by a noisy discharge of 
fireworks, and the battle ends, to be repeated bj’' 
another pair. It is singular that they seldom, if 
ever, attempt to lay hold of one another’s malrout, 
who sit on then* elephant’s backs the whole time, 
and excite them by cries and prods of the little 
boat-hook-hke weapon used to guide elephants. 
Instead of sitting almost on the animal’s head, 
they sit further back on a large pad, otherwise, 
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I should ihiiik, they would probably get knoched 
off by the eneiu} s trunk whethei he meant it 
or not Once while the mob was teasmg one 
of the elephants, he made a rush and seized a 
horseman’s lance, which he carried$foi some time, 
brandishing it in the air There is something 
grand in the rapid rush of an angry elephant 
though nevei without a certain degree of awkward 
ness During the whole exhibition horsemen were 
careering about m \anous directions, showmg a 
certam amoimt of somewhat indifferent horse 
manship Afterwards another adjournment took 
place to some barred windows overlooking a 
court yard, into which were admitted a veiy 
large tiger and a very small buffalo The lattei — 
cow too — seemed to have no chance the tiger had 
her down in a moment, and lay with his poweiful 
jaws apparently fixed on the buffalos throat, his 
paws holding the poor beagt as if m a vice I 
thought the tiger was sucking the blood out of the 
buffalos throat, and that it was all over with it, 
but such proved not to be tlie case Another cow 
buffalo was let in, with a larger, but ill shaped, pair 
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of liorns. Tlie tiger made tlie first attack, and for 

j 

a moment liad tlie best of it, inflicting some severe 
scratches, hut whilst they were rolling over one 
another, the first buffalo, which had been lying 
aj)parently dead, gave the tiger a good prod as he 
rolled by, and shortly afterwards it got up. After a 
short consultation 'with number two buffalo, the 
latter made a gallant charge at the tiger, who 
evidently cowed (no pun intended) by the conduct of 
his opponents, only pawed angrily at them, and 
tried to get away. The smaller buffalo, too, which 
had looked rather “groggy,” now began to pluck 
up, and, except a little blood about the throat, 
seemed little the worse. Another smaller tiger was 
then let in, and the two set on the cattle again, tlie 
smaller buffalo suffering most, but the result of tlie 
engagement was rather in favom’ of horns versus 
claws, and when another tiger was let in they began 
fighting with one another instead of ivith the 
buffaloes, so they were sejiarated, and we adjourned 
to another com’t to see horses fight. There was 
little in this, but the attitudes of the animals were 
rather fine, and they were separated without doing 
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one another any damage to speak of By far 
the finest part of this exhibition was the tiger 
fighting the attitudes and expression of the animals 
were magnificent, but tliey could not have been 
fighting de bon cosur^ for the jaws of the first tiger 
would have killed any bulfalo if he had wished it, 
when he had him down by the throat Piobablj 
good hving and long confinement had weakened Ins 
powers or disposition to do mischief They say 
that much the best sport in these rather cruel 
exhibitions is afforded by a hyena and a donkey, 
the latter being generally victonous and a very 
veliement assailant Soon after the fights we left in 
procession as we came, and were not sony to 
combine a real breakfast and tiffin into one, the 
preparatory meal at the palace not having been well 
adapted to the stomach of an Enghshman As we 
all passed the King to take leave, his Majesty placed 
a tmsel and gilt collar over each of our necks, 
and the heir apparent did us the fai om of placing 
some excessively stmkmg scent on our hand 
kei chiefs, whereby I was forced to throw away mme, 
subsequently, as it would not get nd of the stench, 
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ladies, officers in uniform, music and glitter, the 
fireworks, and illuminated court-yard with, plajdng 
fountains, altogether made a scene such as I never 
saw before, and probably never shall see again. It 
was more like the last scene in the “Island of 
Jewels” than anything else that I can tbiok of. The 
feta was in honour of the marriage of the King’s 
youngest son, a boy of fom' or five years of age, to a 
daughter or niece of the prime minister, and the 
little imp of a bridegroom was brought out 
splendidly di’essed, to be exhibited to the comjjany. 
The dinner was given in the Durbar room of the old 
palace, the red-hot, verandah-like place we visited 
on the fii’st day, and thanks to the open sides of the 
building, and the coolness of the night air, the 
temperatm’e was very agreeable. The King, his 
brother, and sons, received us near the head of 
the stairs, and we at once proceeded to the busmess 
of the evening. We were not seated however , 
without some struggle for i^laces, and I found 
myself between Grosvenor and, perhaps, the most 
intelligent-looking native present, who proved to be 
the King’s brother-in-law. Another interesting 
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neighbour was a roast guinea fowl, oflf which I made 
my dinner The table was laid as nearly European 
fashion as their acquamtance with our manners and 
customs would allow, and there was no lack of wine, 
if one only knew how to ask for it Fortunately for 
Grosvenor and me, there was a servant behind us 
who Ivnew a httle Enghsh, and through him we 
managed to get some bread and other things, 
between which, the fowl, and the nee, we got on 
pretty well Thiough the same individual I 
managed to estabhsh a conversation with my 
neighbour, who was mightily taken with my nng, 
which contains a key, a style of thing he had nevei 
seen before As usual with natives of India, he 
was very anxious to know what our names, 
professions, Ac , were, and seemed edified, but not 
much the wiser, when he ascertained that I was in 
the navy Between these interestmg facts, and the 
Great Exhibition, and the bands which played at 
intervals, we got on very well indeed The King 
was about the most gorgeous, and jet nearly the 
most absurd individual I ever saw All the effect 
of Ins magmfieent robes and jewels was mjured, not 
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to say spoilt, by the ridiculous addition of n 
■j^iid Iligliliindcr's bonnet and plumes, ulucli lie 
wove with an air ns if lie really thought he had “done 
it now.” Besides the usual black feathers, he had 
added a bird of jiaradise jiltime to one side of it, the 
whole cfl’cct being supremely ridiculous. In other 
respects, with his yellow and gold di-ess, and blue 
velvet mantle powdered with gold fleurs-de-lis, liis 
splendid jewcUed chains, and his gold embroidered 
slippers, he was the most gorgeously “ got U2i ” 
individual I ever saw. The chains he wore, tlmee 
or four in number, were something lilcc the collars 
of different orders of laiighthood, but one mass 
of iieai'ls or other iirecious stones. Besides these, 
he had strings of jewels of immense size hanging 
about his elbows, an attendant walldng close beliind 
him on each side to hold them, for fear they should 
brealc off. In fact, as he stood, I should tliinlc 
he would have been cheap at 100,000k The 
ch'esses of the rest of the Court were fair pendants 
to that of the King, onl}’- of coiu’se, j)roportionately 
less magnificent, but I thinlc the English did not 
show badly either, seeing that among us we had 
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some fair laclies wlio would have graced any Court, 
and were a far gi eater ornament to the saloons of 
the King of Oude than any of the jewelled pnnces 
At Ins Majesty s particular request, the Resident 
gave the Queens health, followed also, at his 
request, by three cheers, uncommonly well given 
by, of course, tlie Enghsh part of the company , the 
bands playing “ God save the Queen ’ (only they 
began not exactly at the same time) I thinh the 
staid Onentals were rather astomshed at the row 
we made, and the King was pleased at having nearly 
the same noise made when we drank his health 
afterwards That done, we all adjourned to a 
balcony overlooking the entrance court beyond 
the throne room This court is laid out as 
a garden, hut has one of the thoroughfares of 
the city leadmg through it, and the balcony is 
tlie one our troops fired into, in the disturb 
ance or revolution of 1837, which led to the 
establishment on the throne of the present family 
On that occasion the present King was green 
enough to be m the balcony, and had a narrow 
escape from being shot, as some seventy or eighty 
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people were, I believe. Arm-cbairs had been 
placed for us, and the ICing was no sooner seated 
than the fireworks, which had been placed in the 
coui't, were let off. It was great fun. Not that the 
fireworks themselves were anytliing very wonderful ; 
Cremorne or Vauxliall would quite have eclipsed 
them; but they were fanciful, and all going off 
together without any attention to arrangement. 
Fire-baUoons by dozens, rockets by hundreds, 
elephants with fiery tails on a land of merry-go- 
round, fish whirling, serpents hissing, fiery fountains 
playing, and men with them stomachs full of squibs 
— it was like the last scene in a grand bimlesque. 
I flatter myself our balcony was not an inconsider- 
able part of the show, what with the ladies and tlie 
jewels, not that om’ own pai’ty cut any great figure 
in om’ rather shabby than not, plain clothes, which 
pettarah travelling has not improved. A grand 
bouquet of rockets finished the exhibition and the 
entertainment, and we all retired, receiving the 
usual tinsel chains, but avoiding the scent cere- 
mony. The chains are, I suppose, given instead 
of the old custom of giving reaUy handsome 
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presents, which I am mercenary enough to wish 
they had revived m the present instance It 
was quite late before tea was over at the Residency, 
late for India that is, past midnight 

Tuesday, Feb 18 — Our very pleasant visit to 
Lucknow ended to day “Whatever the faults of 
the Ivmg of Oude may be, or the defects of his 
Government, he has shown lumself very hospitable 
to us individually, and very well disposed to the 
Enghsh generally The want of integrity, however, 
joined to the immorality so common to Indian 
dynasties, is silently working the rum of Oude as an 
independent nation Anarchy, confusion, fraud, 
and all the vices incidental to an ill governed nation 
where each is strivmg for himself alone, and is 
unscrupulous as to the means of bettering his 
condition, will before long render it necessary to 
take the country under our more immediate rule I 
should imagme that the longer it is deferred the 
better for the East India Company, but the day will 
come some time or other At least such seemed to 
me to be the opmion of all I talked to on the 
subject The Resident does all he can to improve 
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tlu‘ ( (aiditioii <tf mutters. Imt Im is not nlI*j>ov,’crful, 
utul cniiijof iiit» rft re luyoml a <‘C‘r‘nin point in the 
alhtirs of a .'-o-talh'fl itah pcmh nf nation. It is n 
nirion.s faft tlmt a vt-ry l.ara'e jn'opurtion of the 
rmaitK for the Company's army coine from Oudc: 
Some s.'iy a third, hut I should think Imrdly .so innny 
.as that. Wo kfi lutolaiov.* at ahout ton this 
niornin*:, .and la-arhod Caunjioro at ahout 0 n.M., tlie 
air quite eool and j)leiisant all the way. During the 
drive, ^v^' stnv two tall vrancs. called here Cyrus 
erane.s. tine handsome bird.s of n grey colour, inth 
crimson tuft.s on their liends. Coolies dragged the 
(‘amago across tlie expanse of sand which adjoins 
the bridge at Cawnpore, and a second set afterwards 
took it to its owner. We found all our goods and 
ehnltols quite safe, and our moonshee, who has 
throughout i)rovcd an all hut useless incumbrance, 
either sick or pretending to be so. By Colonel 
Ashburnhaiu's invitation we all adjourned to his 
house, where we dined, and Leveson and I slept 
in excessively comfortable beds, in rooms without 
mosquitos. Crosvenor and Loch went on at 
8 o’clock for Agi’a. It was pleasant to meet some 
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one who knew aU one’s fnends and relations, 
and who seemed so well informed about India 
generally, as our host, and we sat chatting until 
a late hour 
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CI-LVPTER II. 

Our Plans — i^gra — The Gaol — The Fort and I^rotcc Musjccd — Tomb of 
Etnun 00(1 Dowlah — Sccnndra — The Cliristian Settlement — Shopping 
— The Taj ^fahal — A Dinner nnd an Illumination — The Earn Bagh* 

Wednesday, Fch. 19 . — 'SVe had a tliis 

raoniuig, wliicli would liave been a review only tliat 
many of the officers are for a few days on leave at 
Lucknow, wliere the races ai*e going on. The 
troops, consequently, did not manoeuvi’e, but merely 
mai’clied past. I had bear’d a good deal about the 
Bengal Horse Ai’tillerj'', and had hoped to have seen 
some here, but was disapj)ointed : there are some, I 
believe, at Cawnpore, but no horses for them. 
However, there were her Majesty’s 70th Eegiment, 
two native infantry, and one native cavah’y 
regiments, and remai’kably well they all looked. 
One of the native infanti'y regiments (tlie 4Sth I 
tliinlc), averaged, I was told, five feet ten inches in 
lieight, and its grenadier company was composed of 
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men all upwards of six feet in height. I never saw 
a better looking or a more soldier-like set of men, 
but the Europeans seemed to me to cover most 
ground, and to march more compactly and more 
firmly. In the commanding officer of the 70th and 
his wife I found old friends of my family, but whom 
I had never seen. I was introduced to the lady at 
the parade, but could not do much in the talking 
line, as tlie horse I was on was, as is not unusual in 
India, a great fighter, and imsafe to take near any 
other horse. However, I went and called on them 
in the course of the day. They had a charming 
tame mongoos in the house, which would come when 
called, sit up, and beg like a pet dog, eat snakes, 
rats, mice, and all the vermin of the house. The 
70th has only been here a short time I heard a 
singular anecdote of their baggage camels. At the 
first encampment ground after leaving Allahabad 
(to which place they had been brought by river) the 
second company’s tents were, by some mistake, 
pitched on the extreme left, instead of being on the 
left of the first company which had the extreme 
right. Orders were given to correct this mistake at 
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the next halting gi’oim'd, hut the camels took the 
question into then.’ own paws, and w'aUced straight 
up to tlie same relative si)ot wdierc tliey had gone 
the clay before, and no persuasion or force would 
induce them to go to any other, either that day or 
any other during the w’hole march, I did not Imow 
that camels w’ere so intelligent or so 2>ei’verse, I 
heard to-day that a shooting j^arty on the Sone 
river had sixteen jieople lolled by an elejohant which 
ran mad. They were said to have all been natives. 
After an early dinner with the brigadier, wliich the 
Colonel’s tifiin had rendered in my case almost 
unnecessaiy, Leveson and I started by jiaUcee truck 
dak for Agra. We first, however, dischai’ged our 
ihoonshee, not a httle to my satisfaction. He has 
hardly ever been of any use to us, and was 
lierpetually asldng for an advance on his wages. At 
Benares he wanted an advance fpr his family, having 
aheady received nearly a month’s advance, and was 
besides iieiqDetually finding cousins to whom he 
owed money. "When we discharged him here after 
about three weeks’ nominal service, we paying his 
dak back to Benares, he wanted a gratification .as he 
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called it, but this he did not get However, as it 
happened that it vras partly owing to our rapid 
travelling (for India) that his services had not been 
so useful as they might have been, we gaae Imn a 
kind of certificate stating “that he had sened us to 
a certain extent A so called cousin of his wanted 
us to engage him mstead saying “ that he would be 
happy to pursue your loidships wheiever you might 
go , but we would not have bim I tlunk we know 
among us enough Hmdostanee to get along with 
upon any of the well beaten tracks now The night 
was fine, hut tlie roads rather rough and very dusty 
Thursdayy Feh 20 — No improvement in the 
country as far as regards scenery, stiU the same 
level plam, and the road more dusty than ever As 
the season advances, the ground gets dner and the 
soil looks less fertile, though still much cultivated, 
principally, to judge fiom what one sees by the road 
side, with dholl and wheat We stopped to bathe 
and breakfast at a very clean and neat bungalow, 
where they cooked up for us a good curry, and ga\e 
us very fiesh eggs Villages on tins part of the 
road are ^e^y numerous, and quantities of people, 
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haclierios, &c., -were moving to and fro. Every now 
and then we passed small buildings, sometimes two 
or tliree together, pi'obabl}’’ tombs or prajong places. 
We reached j\l3mporee at about 3 o’clock, having 
fallen in with a suwar sent on to meet us by 
Mr. Eaikes, the magistrate of Mynporee district, 
with a note iiiAiting us to his house, a much more 
agi'eeable mode of getting one’s dinner than that of 
going to a di'dc bungalow, as w'e otherwise should 
have done. After tiffin w^e w’ent to see the gaol and 
the very neat little church which has lately been 
erected here. In the former the prisoners are 
taught to read, and we foimd the various classes 
hard at work like so many school-boys. It was 
rather a strange thing to see the dusky Hindoos all 
staring at a great board with the Hindostanee 
characters written uj)on it, and repeating each 
letter together after the instructor. The prisoners 
malce paper and work at other trades, besides being 
employed upon the roads, but they certainly seemed 
to me rather too comfortable. However, the best 
proof that they are not so lies in their frequent 
attempts to get away, and the prison is very nearly 
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self supporting, anotlier great advantage The 
chuich IS a neat little building with a high loof and 
narrow windows, much hhe any Enghsh country 
church of the better land The average congrega 
tion IS twenty five or tlurty people There is a 
Eajah of Mynpoiee, a descendant of tlie former 
rulers of the country, hut now merely a powerless 
pensioner of the Government His son, a boy of 
fouiteen or fifteen, comes frequently to Mr Bailees 
to receive instruction in reading, wnting, <5lc , and is 
said to be a good specimen of the high caste Hmdoo 
We left our pleasant resting place at sunset m Mr 
Baihes carriage, and rejoined our palhees four or 
five nules on » 

Priday^ Peh 21 — -The roads were so rough 
and dusty, so broken up by the recent rams, that I 
got but httle sleep The morning was so cool tliat 
I was glad to pull a blanket over me Soon after 
dayhght, I caught a glimpse of the Taj Mahal at a 
distance on the left, and a few minutes afterwards 
we reached the pontoon hndge across the Jumna 
crossed by it and entered the town of Agra We 
had some difficulty m making our drivers under 
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stand wliere we wanted to go, but at last managed 
to make them understand that our destination was 
tlie liouse of Mr. Thomason, the governor of the 
North-Western provinces, where at last we arrived, 
and found oim two predecessors already installed. 
The owner is liimself absent on a tour of duty, 
but we found everything very comfortable. The 
building is very large, without an uj)per story, and 
situated in an extensive compound. The others all 
got letters ; I did not, but hope to find some at 
Dellii. We got here some disagreeable intelligence 
for our futru’e plans. Oiu’ previous information 
about the route by Indore to Bombay had been very 
vague and scanty, but comparing the distance with 
that to Calcutta, we had imagined that we should be 
able to do it in three weeks or so, which would 
have brought us to Bombay in ample time for 
the steamer of the 3rd of April, but now we find that 
we cannot reach Indore from here in less than 
twelve days, and that from thence to Bombay will 
take nearly eighteen more days, seeing the caves of 
EUora, &c., on the way, so that we must either give 
up seemg Delhi, or put off our departure from 
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India to the 17th instead of the 3rcl The reason 
of this route taking so long a time is, that there 
are no regular relays of bearers along the line, 
but we must take one set the whole way, to 
Auningabad probably, but certaml) to Indoie, thus 
reducing each day’s joumej from an average of 
seventy, to one of twenty five miles It seems at 
first sight odd, that it should be so difficult to get 
information about the communication between two 
of the most important points in India, but the fact 
IS, that people have so much to do in tbeir omi 
districts, that they have not time to tiouble them 
selves much about other parts of India, and it is 
only the people about Agra, and to the Northward, 
who are much interested in the communications 
between these parts and Bombay After breakfast, 
we got a carnage (the sun bemg too hot for wallong), 
and drove to the house of Mr Woodcock, from whom 
we got a good deal of information about our route, 
but we settled nothmg Mr W took us over the 
gaol, a larger building than either of those at 
Mynporee or Benares, with a large gateway like a 
County Gaol m England, though the interior is 
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very different. There is in tliis i^rison one ward 
containing cells for solitary confinement, which 
win hold about sixty people. Among the luisoners 
were a mmiher of SOdis, fine animals, hut gi’eat 
scoundrels ; some Thug women, and a woman who 
had blinded herself, under the impression that the 
government would let her off in compassion for her 
blindness, in wliich expectation she was, of course, 
disappointed. Yarious lands of work are done in 
tlie gaol, such as paper-making, gardening, tile- 
making, weaving, etc,, besides which, lai'ge gangs go 
out every day to work on the roads. The Sikh 
prisoners alone refuse to work, and are sometimes 
ver}* mutfeious. Many of them had never left the 
ward in which they are confined for five or six 
years. The gaol has been the scene of some 
sanguinary affairs, arising from, in some cases, 
successful attempts to escape, and to prevent this 
an European now commands the gaol guard. This 
is of com'se composed of natives, who are armed 
with musket and bayonet, and who have generally 
behaved very well, only that when once they begin 
to fire/ they don’t know when or where to stop, but 
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go blazing away indiscriminately, probably fngbt 
ened out of then wits In one case, when a number 
of prisoners bad contrived to break out, tbe guard, 
not content with killing five or six outside the walls, 
fired upon otliers in the ward itself, who had been 
recaptured, and killed or wounded about thirty of 
them Among the criminals were some committed 
for very serious cnmes, murder of a father or 
mother not bemg uncommon After seeing the 
gaol we drove home again and had a fresh consul 
tation, brought to a close by the appearance of 
Dr Murray, who came to show us the fort and some 
of tile other neighbourmg sights His carnage was 
a remarkably nice phaeton, ours a palkee garry we 
had lured, whose coachman had, I beheve, never 
seen a pair of rems in his hfe before, and who 
endangered our precious existences repeatedly m 
the coiuse of our dnve Government House is 
some distance from the town of Agra , the way to it, 
or rather one of the ways to it, taking one past the 
most singularly hideous church I ever saw, the 
Scotch church I beheve The body of the said 
boildmg IS not so bad but anjdbmg so absurd as 
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tlie spii’e I never saw : it is in an unfinislied state. 
The town of Agra is, in some respects, not imlihe 
Benares, but the streets are wider, and the houses 
not so liigh. ]\Ianj of the streets are jiaved, and 
tlie houses built of a stone of a reddish colour, 
sandstone I tliink, very common hereabouts. A 
large quadrangle with fom’ entrances forms a hind 
of preface to the gi-eat gateway of the fort which 
towers above the town, an imiDosing structure of the 
above mentioned red stone, with huge ch’cular 
bastions, and lofty castellated walls. From this 
quadrangle the lofty gate-towers and approaches 
have a fine appearance, and form an appropriate 
entrance to the gveat fortress of Am'ungzebe. 
Passing mider the archway and over a drawbridge 
jmu ascend a paved incline, fenced in on either side 
b3>- high walls. A shaiq) tmn brings you opposite 
an inner gate, after j)assing which you enter a 
labju’inth of com’ts, mosques, and palaces. As at 
Allahabad, the old storehouses ara stiH used for om* 
artillery and other stores, great quantities of which 
are kept here. The great armoiuy contains the 
usual rows of muskets, star’s of bayonets, and st’onds 
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of other arms, besides which, the famous gates of 
Somnath have found a resting place tliere They 
are of about the same size as ordinary “porte 
cochdre gates, and are said to be of sandal wood, 
though I can t say I should ha\ e laiown it from tlie 
smell Old enough they seemed to be, and where 
people s hands had not reached, tlie carving winch is 
dehcate, hut not very remarkably beautiful, is in good 
preservation There are also some cunously carved 
marble chairs, formerly belonging I beheve to 
Auruugzebe, and placed in a recess from which there 
appeared to be an entrance to the othei paits of 
tins palace Probably the great hall, which is now 
the armoury, was formerly a reception room or hall 
of justice It IS a handsome apartment about one 
hundred and seventy or eighty feet long, the roof 
supported by rows of pillars forming a succession of 
arabesque arches A succession of courts, contam 
mg gardens and fountams, or else simply paved 
with marble, followed , but the gem of this part of 
tlie fort, IS that called in Hmdostanee, the perfect 
bastion It is a bastion overlooking the river, and 
huili hy Shah Jehan, when he was kept here a 
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piisoner by liis son Am-imgzebe, wbo however seems 
to have allowed the old gentleman to s^mnd his 
money lilce an Emperor or like an ass, one 
can hardly tell which, for tlie apartments, though 
beautifully ornamented with marble caiwing and 
inlaying, 'are almost “ unliveable in, so hot in 
summer, and so cold (at night) in winter. In 
appearance it is a Idosk or pavilion, and it 
commands a fine view of the Taj jMalial; the river 
face of the fortress; part of the town; the broad river 
below, now full of water ; and a vide expanse of 
country beyond. The marble fihgree work and 
tire inlaying is quite beautifirl, almost as fii’esh as if 
it had been done the other day, and oidy sHghtly 
injured by shot received dm’ing the time the French 
were in India. A bath-room studded with httle 
pieces of looking-glass, a small marble mosque or 
praying-place for the ladies of the palace, and the 
great finll or comi; of audience are among the other 
remarkable objects of the fori. The latter must 
have presented a striking scene when full of people, 
dming the time of the magnificence of the Indian 
princes. It is a large court smTounded on three 
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sides by a kind of cloistei, not of marble, but of 
fanciful and pretty oriental architecture On the 
nier side the clorstei is replaced by a raised paied 
terrace, "with a large marble alcove on one side at 
nght angles to the nver front In this alcove the 
Emperor used to sit and review or receive his 
courtiers, the whole of the open space hemg 
shielded from the sun by a huge awnmg, the nngs 
for the support of which are still visible m the 
wall On the side of this terrace, next to, and 
overlooking the nver, is a large slab of dark 
coloured marble, raised a foot or so above the 
terrace It has stams of iron on it, said of course 
to he of blood, and tlierefore impossible to wash 
out There is probably some story connected with 
it, hut the only one I heard that I lemember, was 
that on it the eveilastmg Auningzebe used to sit 
and administer justice if it suited him, “bien 
entendu ’ One can fancy the magnificence of the 
scene here, when the court was full of omralis and 
tlie great people of India all bedizened with jewels, 
perhaps witli Tavenuer standing quietly among 
them, tlioiigh by the way I don t think he fell m 
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with the court here. The gem of the fort is, 
however, the Motee Musjeed or pear] mosque, 
one of the most beautiful buildings I ever saw. 
It is built entu’ely of white marble, looldng almost 
as fresh as if just out of hand, and is siu’mounted 
by three domes of the same material, of the shaj^e 
common in this country. Sunple and chaste as it is, 
almost devoid of ornament, except some of the 
beautiful marble lattice-work, it is, vuth its marble 
XJaved com’t, one of the most tasteful buildings 
in India. Government keei^s all these buildings in 
capital repair. This mosque spoils one for the 
Jumma Musjeed, another mosque at the foot of tlie 
descent from the fort, outside the quadrangle, which 
we visited afterwards. It is in the same style as 
the Motee Musjeed, but built of red sandstone 
instead of marble, and not nearty so beautiful, nor 
in nearly so good preservation. However it is 
worth seeing, but one ought to visit it first. Our 
next -visit was to the tomb of the vizier Etmin ood 
Dowlah, a beautiful little edifice of inlaid marble, 
on the opposite bank of the Jumna. In these 
tombs the bodies are generally laid in the gi'ound 
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below the floor, and cenotaphs erected in the upper 
story. In this instance the cenotaphs of the vizier 
and his wife (that of the gentleman distinguished 
by its larger size, and by its ha^dng, lihe all tombs 
of men here, a representation of an inkstand on the 
top) are placed in a beautiful little pavilion rising 
from a terrace, at each comer of which is a minaret 
or tall kiosk of red sandstone and marble. The 
tomb is altogether well worthy of a visit, and must 
have cost no inconsiderable sum of money, the 
whole building being literally covered with inlaid- 
work in various coloured marbles. This ended our 
list of sights for the day, tlie more, that when we 
had done this last one, it began to grow dark, and 
we drove home well pleased with what we had seen. 

Saturday, Feh. 22. — Mr. Woodcock came this 
morning at six to take us to the Taj, but for various 
reasons we altered our ori^al intentions and drove 
to Secundra instead. This is one of the most 
remarkable monuments in India, the tomb of 
Akbar Shah, and is about four miles from the town 
of Agra. The road to it is lined on either side with 
ruined tombs, some of them very picturesque in 
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their dilapidated state. Secundra itself is a very 
large quadi’angle bounded by a castellated wall, and 
containing a garden, in the centre of which rises the 
tomb. It is a fanciful and beautiful structure of red 
sandstone, all but the upper stoiy,* which is of 
white marble, abounding in beautiful carving and 
ornament. The general shaxDe of the building is 
that of a flat-topped iDyramid, but the what-would-be 
too great uniformity is relieved by a number of 
kiosk -like pavihons scattered about it, which add to 
the general efiect by brealdng the outline. Akbar 
is buried in a vault underneath the building, a plaiu 
marble tomb marking the sj)ot, but he has a very 
richly ornamented marble cenotaj^h at the top of tlie 
building, in the centre of the beautiful court which 
forms the upper story. This is really a charming 
spot. The coiui; is entirely paved witli marble, and 
surrounded by a colonnade of the same, the outer wall 
of wliich is filled with windows of the most beautiful 
trellis-work also in marble, through which you catch 
glimpses of the city and sm’rounding countiy. The 
carving is quite fresh, and kept in excellent repah” 
by the Government. The cenotaph, too, is wortli 
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noticing for its sunplicitj and beauty In it aie 
sculptured in relief a quantity of PersiaM characters, 
representing, we were told, the various titles of God 
A copy of this cenotaph has, I believe, been made 
for one of the late governors general of India The 

general plan of all the tombs in this part of India 
seems much the same A large enclosure, entered 
by a gateway at each side, surroimds the tomb itself, 
the space laid out as a garden, and the gateways 
more or less handsome according to circumstances 
The pnucipal entrance to the quadrangle at 
Secundra is more of a gate tower than a gatewaj, 
foi there is a lofty hall hhe space between the two 
archways with windows opemng into it from small 
rooms winch serve as dwellings for the gardener 
and gate keepeis Some minarets and other 
ornaments spnngmg fiom it appear to have either 
never been fimshed, or else to have been ruined bj 
some accident It is altogether a strange construction 
of red sandstone, pamt, and plaster, which would look 
ratlier absurd anywhere else, hut here looks m 
character with the surrouuding objects Close to 
Secundrft is what is called the Chnstian TiUage It 
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is an establisliment under some missionaries wliere 
a number of' native Christians are settled. Most of 
them were, I believe, originally orphans, educated 
and brought up by the establishment, and they are 
taught and employed in different trades. Among 
other things, they do nearly all the printing 
required for Agra. They have a church, schools, 
workshops, &c., and are assisted or supported by 
Government, as most useful or charitable institutions 
in India necessarily are, there being so small a 
proportion of Europeans among the j)opulation. 
Bj’’ the time we got back the sun was getting high 
and hot, but there was less wind, and, consequently, 
much less dust than there had been. A final 
consultation to-day decided that we should defer 
our departure from Bombay to the steamer of the 
17th of April, instead of that of the 3rd. It would 
be rather absurd to be within a couple of days’ 
journey of Delhi, and not to go there. Dm'ing the 
day some marble workers brought specimens of 
their ware for us to buy, principally inkstands, 
paper cutters, and such ]jke articles, in which we 
invested a small amount. Some of the things were 
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rather pretty, and all tolerably dear These and 
sundry other operations filled up the morning, 
until it was time to go out and buy some things 
■ne wanted for otii future progress to Delhi, 
our route now Ijung awaj from dSk bungalows, as 
we have determmed to go round by Futtypore Sicn 
and Bhiutpoie This shopping was very tuesome 
work, as the sun was hot, wind ditto, loads dusty, 
and oui drner knew as much about dnvmg as about 
nautical astronomy "We succeeded in getting some 
of the thmgs we wanted, but I can t saj much for 
the Agra shops generally A vain attempt we made 
to get some books was a signal failure, the onlj 
articles in that Ime being a few second hand 
%oIumes in a Parsee’s shop, the stock of some poor 
subaltern, I should think 'When we got home 
agam, we found Dr Murray waiting to take us to 
the Tty This, the sight par excellence of north 
western India, is on the right bank of the Jumna, 
about a mde and a half below the foit Manj 
attempts have been made to describe this in 
descnbahle bmlding, but I never read one which 
ga^e me the least idea of it, so I shall only say that 
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it is a wliite marble building, with a dome something 
Idee those in the pavilion at Brighton, and that it 
stands on a large platform of red sandstone, which 
has a red mosque or praying-place at each of the 
two ends, standing at right angles to the river, uitli 
their respective fronts towards the Taj. A marble 
minaret stands at each corner of a smaller mai’ble plat- 
form or terrace raised above the other, and forming 
the base of the Taj. You hear so much about tliis 
wonderful building in India, that I think yon rim 
a chance of being disappointed in it at fii'st sight. 
Most people would adnure it, not so much perhaps 
on account of the stjde of architectiu’e, as for the 
beaut}’- of the details, which are exquisite ; but for 
my part, tliough I had foimed rather high exjiec- 
tations, I was certainly anything but disappointed ; 
tliough I should find it difficult to say why it 
pleased me as much as it did. The entrance is 
by a lofty gateway, in the same style as that at 
Secundra, but in a less ruiaous condition. This 
gateway leads from a land of outer quach-angle to a 
beautiful garden, and from it is one of the best 
\’iews of the Taj itself. From there it is seen at 
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the end of a dark avenue of cypresses and 
evergreens, the whiteness of the marble contrasting 
admirably with the dark green of the trees, and tlie 
building itself having a look of size and grandeur 
which I don’t think it has in as great a degree 
from any other point. The interval between the 
trees is filled by raised paved walks, on either 
side of a long stone basin in wliich a line of 
fountains was playing. I made the length of 
the first red sandstone platform to be (roughly 
pacing it out) about four hundred yards j the marble 
one, about one hundred and twenty; the breadth 
of the larger one is about two hundred and twenty ; 
the otlier is nearly square. The two buildings at 
the ends of the larger platform are, one a praying- 
place, the other a place for the faithful to wait 
before saying their prayers. Each of them has 
connected with it, by a long wall and passage, a 
pretty kiosk standing on a buttress which projects 
slightly beyond the terrace wall. The great 
beauty of the Taj is in its details : it is a mass of 
marble, slightly relieved by some graceful patterns 
in coloimed marble, and by the inscriptions 
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wiliclij ill letters tliree or four feet long, run 
round the pointed archways, and whatever may 
be its defects to European eyes, it shows great 
taste in the absence of gaudy decoration, and in 
the architect’s trusting so much to the beautiful 
material of which it is built. The tombs of Shah 
Jehan and his wife (for which last personage 
the building was specially erected, the Shah 
intending to have had a pendant to it on the other 
side of tlie river) are in the vault below the budding; 
like that of Alcbar at Secundra. There is nothing 
less precious than marble visible in any part of the 
building, vault and all, and the two tombs are 
of that material, beautifully inlaid with the same 
in patterns representing flowers, &c . ; the stjde 
differs from anything I ever saw anjTvhere else. 
The Shah’s tomb is distinguished by its greater 
size and by the protuberance representing the 
writing-case, mentioned in the account of Akbar’s 
tomb at Secundi’a. The cenotaphs are on the floor 
above, in the great haU under the dome, the lady's 
in the centre, the Shah’s alongside it, mthin a 
screen of open-work in marble, the beauty of wliich 
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IS "beyond description The only ornaments to 
this beautiful hall are this screen, the mlaid-worh 
on the cenotaphs, and the carved and inlaid work 
of the dome The latter is not like the interior of 
any common dome it looks as if the vault had been 
ornamented with a beautiful pattern hghtly 
sketched in, m hght and shade, it being in reahty 
the carved work of the maxble of the dome In fact 
the whole hall is so simple and yet so beautiful 
that it IS next to impossible to give any idea of it 
It IS a thing to see over and over again We 
ascended one of the mmarets to see tlie buildmg 
m another pomt of view, but I don t know that we 
gamed much by the motion, except that it is satis 
factoi^ to know that one has seen it m as man_j 
different ways as possible One of these nunarets 
IS unfortunately m an unsafe state, though not so 
much so as to cause any fear of an immediate 
upset If it were so, I suppose Government would 
hardly iisk its tumblmg down on the Tuj Soonei 
than endanger the most perfect monument in India 
it 'i\ould surely go to the expense of rebuilding or 
restonng tbis one mmaret The fault hes, I beheve, 
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ill the foundjitioii : tlie otJiers are said to be safe 
enough. TJierc is a mystery as to the arcliitect of 
the 'J’aj, (wliich by the way slioulcl be pronoimced 
logo, the g rather soft,) and probably nobody ever 
will solve that mystery, nor that relative to the 
architect of sundry buildings at Delhi, wliich are 
put doini to the credit of an Italian, who is Icnown 
to have been in that neighbomdiood about the time 
that some of them were built. The belief is 
strengthened by the fact, that there are some fruits 
I’epresented in the inlaid work, and in the eaiwing, 
which are not luiown, or were not at that time 
loiown, in India, but which are common in Europe. 
However it does not much signifj’’, though it would 
have been woi*th wliile to have preserved the name 
of the man, if he were a foreigner, who learnt so 
well to adapt Em’opean sldll to oriental forms and 
taste. If Shah Jehan had been able to carry out 
his original design of bmlding a con’esponding 
mausoleum for himself on the other side of the 
Jumna, and of joining the two by a marble bridge, 
he would have erected another wonder of the world. 
The story of the Taj as it stands, is that when Shah 
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Jehan’s wife Noon Taj was dj'ing, in 1G37, she 
exacted two promises from her husband one was, 
that he should never many again , the other, that 
he should build her a tomb, such as never had been 
seen befoie, both of which piomises he fulfilled 
The bmlding cost the ndiculouslj small sum of 
thiee milhon, one hundred and seventy four 
thousand, eight hundred and two pounds sterling 
(shiUmgs, pence, and fartliings not specified), and 
took twenty thousand and odd men twenty two 
years to finish Some of the woik most thought 
of, IS a succession of carved uoik, representing 
flowers in alto relievo very fine no doubt, but 
I more admired the inlaid woik, which is said to 
have twelve different kinds of precious stones used 
in it, such as cornehan, blood stone, lapis lazuh, 
agate, &,c , besides different kinds of marbles It is 
jirobably the most expensive building of its size 
ever erected The marble came principally from 
Jeypoor, but that for the inlaid work must have 
come from almost till parts of the world IVe wan* 
dcred about the bmlding and the gardens all the 
afternoon, watching tlie different effects of light and 
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slmde as the sun went dowTi, and at dark we went 
to dinner in the Idosk nearest the town. It was an 
unsentimental thing to do, but we did it, and did 
not regret it, for Dr. MmTaj’' and Mr. Thomason’s 
servants had contrived to knock up a veiy good 
dinner in some extemjiore Idtchen thej’^ had 
discovered. Indian servants would, I believe, find 
materials for a meal and a Idtciien in a swamji or 
a desert. I loiew we should have at least one hot 
dish, but was not prejiared for a dozen, which there 
certamly were; in fact a regidar dinner, with tall 
glass shades for tlie candlesticks, just as if we had 
been dining at home. Probably tlie kitmudgar or 
steward would have thought it “infra dig.” to supply 
less, or to malce it a malceshift kind of affaii’. Om* 
dming room was not a little windy, being open to 
the world in general, by only nine mishutable doors. 
To keep the candles alight, we got some people 
to hold blankets up over the doors on the windy 
side, and the giggling and whispering of the holders, 
who were all volimteers, soon informed us that they 
were of the fan sex, jirobably attracted by cui’iosit}'. 
Everybody says that the right way to see the Taj 
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IS bj moonhght, and as tJie moon did not suit, iie 
(leterimned to get up an extempore oue, so we bad 
(or rather Dr Mimaj had) brought n quantity of 
blue hghts, winch we burned in various positions 
Some of the effects iveie fine, the best to my notion, 
when the hghts were burnt in the galleries of one 
of tlie minarets The interior loohed well with 
a couple of blue hghts burning in it, especially as 
bj day it IS ratlier darh for seeing the details of the 
roof, and one of tlie side mosques lighted up with 
the glare reflected from the white marble of the 
Taj had a fine effect , but if I had tho illuminating 
of tlie Taj agajn, I would either have an immense 
bonfire on the other side of the nver, and tahe my 
stand there, or else I would place tlie hghts among 
tlie trees in the garden, and take mj position up in 
tlie entrance archwaj To do it properly, one 
sliould have about two hundred blue hghts We 
had fortj Indian sceneiy, and particularlj 

Indian bmhhngs, want in picturesque effect is 
shadow The sim is so nearly vertical, that thej 
iie\cr get a fair proportion of light and shade, 
tieij thmg IS bathed ui one gieat glaie of sunshine, 
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niid tliul is wliv nil nrli{iciiil light is so aclvfintngeous 
to tlio 'J'lij, Wo lind a voiy plcnsniit dnve home 
ill flu; Doctor’s cniringe, winch his coaclnnan 
“ tools " along nt an innnensc pace. I believe 
wo capsized a donkey laden -with faggots on 
our way. There was certainly a collision, hut 
it was too dark and the pace too good to see 
the result. 

Suiulay, Pel). 2-3. — The wind, though wann, was 
not so oppressive to-day, but we were all inclined to 
he lazy, so we voted it improi^er to go out, as it 
was Sunday. G. and I went to chm-ch, a small 
cool building not far from home ; of course we went 
in a carriage, and were late, as the vehicle did not 
come in time. The congregation consisted of about 
' one hundred, a good many coloui’ed, one a thorough 
bred negi’o. No pews, but each person with his or 
her separate arm-chair, a plan adopted for the sake 
of coolness. In the evening we drove in the 
dangerous caiiiage to the Earn Bagh, a large 
garden on the opposite side of the river. It is not 
in very good preservation as far- as the masonry 
is concerned, that being rather dilapidated, a rather 
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important feature in eastern gardening the 
generality of tlie walks being raised and paved 
causeways which also assist as conduits for the 
water used m the irrigation, of the gaidens The 
cultivated part of the gardens was, however, in verj 
tolerable order, and an abundance of sweet smellmg 
flowers and orange flowers made the air -verj 
fragrant There was also a large strawberry bed 
hut no fnut as jet The evening was most loielj 
a soft warm Itahan air, without a breath of wind 
The \’iew of the town and fort of Agra from the 
terrace overhanging the rapid Jumna was one of 
the most charming we have had during our tour 
and we Imgered on the terrace until it was almost 
dark The evenmg was so pleasant tliat we walked 
a great part of the waj home, and then endangered 
our h\es again in the carnage, having only two 
narrow escapes from upsets on the load 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Irngation — The old Roman Catholic Cemetery — Futtypore Sicri — Our 
new Servant — The Palace^ the Shrine, and the Mosque — Bhurtpoi’e — 
A Hospitable Rajah — His Palace and Amusements — A ^^Camp.” 

Monday, Feb. 24. — We di’ove down at daylight to 
take another look at the Taj. I tliink it improves 
as one sees more of it, something in the same way 
as Niagara does. The more one sees it the better 
one appreciates it. I paced the mai’ble x>Iatform 
again, and made it one hundi’ed and thirty-six j)aces 
by one hunch-ed and thirty-two, good average strides 
of my long legs. We spent two veiy pleasant hours 
rambling over the huildmgs and gardens, the 
morning air delightfully cool and fresh. In fact tOl 
the siui gets up it is almost cold, but a very short 
time after it is above the horizon, it begins to show 
its power. I almost think it is as bad then as at 
any other time, for it strilces under yoiu’ hat, while 
wdien it is a little liigher the broad brim and tiuban- 
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like mass of wlute muslm (called here a puggrj) 
protects the head After nine o clock until foui in 
the afternoon the less jou are out the better, for the 
warm wind comes laden with led hot dust, parclung 
jou up like a furnace blast Yet tlie real hot winds 
have not begun This is only a foretaste of 
them As soon as tins wind goes down, which it 
does towards four oi five o clock, out rush the 
gaideners and labourers, and tliej set to voik 
to water the gardens and fields TJie plan for tins 
IS simple enough The summit of tlie well is raised 
above the level of the garden httle condmts lead 
the water to all parts of it, and the water is drawn 
from the well in large skins, raised either by ov oi 
man power Verj often the skin is like a bag with 
a laige hole in the bottom To prevent the water 
escaping as tlie bag comes up, tlie bottom of it is 
shaped like a pipe, and the hole kept triced up ns 
high as the mouth of the skin , when it reaches the 
toi> it IS lowered by a simple contrivance, and out 
rushes the wafer into the reservoir from whence it 
IS distributed us lequired They show some 
knowledge of luechamcs m tJie way in which tlie\ 
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lay the road for the oxen employed in raising the 
water to travel. If it is a heavy drag, they dig out 
an inchned plane, so that the animals walk down 
hiU into tlie bowels of the earth, thus diminisliing 
the angle, and adding a certain amount of gi’avity to 
theii' tractive power. "We passed the day in 
preparation for our start for Delhi. What to lear^e 
and what to talie on, are always great questions, 
besides which, we had cooking ajqiaratus to get, a 
servant to engage, and fifty other things to do. 
Shojis here are such a long way apart that it takes 
one an age to get anything, particularly as no shop 
you go to first ever has the thing you want. At last 
we engaged a servant, a Maliometan, who will cook, 
and “ do for ” us generally. He has one fault, 
which is, that aU the English he can say is “ rice 
pooden,” and “ fowl.” However, I dare say we shall 
do very well. We were just starting for another 
look at the fort, which we have not seen half enough 
of, when a letter from the Allyghur post-master 
came, which obliged us to go to the post-ofi&ce 
here. It was concerning omr conveyances from 
Allyghur to Dellii, about which there seems to 
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be some We had a long dnve awl no 

satisfaction, tlie post master here being xmable to 
give us anj assistance except in the Tray of advice 
It was then too late foi the fort, so we drove off 
to Dr Murraj s, to get his advice about our 
proceedings, and to apologise for heepmg him 
waiting, after winch we chore home again People 
seem to thinh our AH} ghur man might do what we 
want if he chose, but that he has mounted jus lugh 
official horse, and n ants to show his power If so it 
is the first and onl} instance of anybody in official 
position in India not assisting our travelling news 
in ever} way in their power, but I daresay m this 
instance the individual in question can t help it 
Tuesday^ Teh 25 — ^^Ve had settled to start to day 
in buggies for Puttypore Sicri, to which place we 
dispatched oiu* paUvCes and servants last mght 
There are no regular sets of bearers stationed along 
this hne of road, so we had to tahe a double set with 
us all the way, pajuug a certain sum to a ‘ dak 
chowdne, as tliey call the man who provides the 
bearers, for their services However, in the 

morning one of tlie party was not well, and we 
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(Iftenninod fu put oU’ tlic start until to*inoiTow. By 
tlio tinu; tliat was settled it was seven o’clock, too 
late to *^0 nnywliere, and too earl}’ to get up unless 
one did go siglit-seeing, so we all went to bed ngain 
for an hour or two, and during the lieat of the day 
lounged about tlic house in a very loose style of 
dishabille, as we had the house to ourselves. In 
the evening, Leveson and I went to the old Eoman 
Catholic cemetery, where there ai’e some strange 
old tombs of the last century, mostly in red sand- 
stone, in the style peculiar to India. The lai’gest, a 
rather pretty one, is that of a Genei’al Hessel, an 
ollicer in tlie service of Eao Scindiah, and tliere is 
another, a small one, of an Ai'menian “ ex 
schismatico factus Catholicus ” as the inscription on 

j 

the tomb informs us. It is a pleasant spot, over- 
shadowed by fine old trees, hut is no longer used as 
a burial gi’oimd, tlie 'Eoman Catholic cemeteiy 
being now near their cathedi’al, a good-sized, rather 
handsome building, in the Italian style, standing 
near the gaol. We had intended pajung our visit to 
the fort, hut we loimged about the doctor’s garden 
until it was too late. A box wallah or ti’aveUing 
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merelmnt brought a quantity of rather pretty things 
for sile to the doctor s house, and assisted to delay 
us, ns well as to empty our pocJcets These men 
are the great tradespeople of India, as pedlars were 
m England in days of yore They sell nearly 
e\erytliing but deal pnncipaliyin small articles of 
jewellery, silks, "We tried the effect of another 
letter to the AUyghur post master 

WedncsdaT/, reh 26 — At half past six this 
monimg we got under weigh for Futtypore Sicn 
At Agra we part company with Loch, to the regret 
of all parties He is hardly uell enough to go on 
to Muttrn with us, as we hoped he would have done 
so he remains here until he recovers sufficiently to 
rejoin his regiment We are all veiy sony to lose 
Imn Our drive to Futtypore Sicn nould have 
been lery pleasant had not the cattle for the two 
last stages been so bad The distance is about 
tueiity four miles, the load fair, though rather 
sandy, the country cultivated, but diy and hot 
looking Irrigation going on to a great extent by 
means of wells 'S^ e have all along been much in want 
of n gmde book, and non find Bishop Heber s 
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acciJHTit of flic pliicc vc are now going to see, which 
clcscripf ion docs as well for its present as for its 
thru condition. It was an unlueln’ mistake which 
deprived ns ol vidunu; No, 1 of the said bishop’s 
doiirn.'d, Ijy soim* mistake it lias been travelling np 
and down the Calcutta and Delhi road, Jooldng for, 
but not iinding us, and wc have, therefore, been 
dejirivi'd of (he best book of the kind upon India. 
'J’bo nietbod of irrigation is as described some pages 
back. I’hc well water is not good anywhere about 
here, but that of the Jumna, when filtered, is said to 
be excellent. At Agi’a wo Iiardty ever got any reaUy 
good water, and the resoiu’ce is to drink soda water 
instead. Tliat is one alteration for the better in 
Indian life. Formerly soda water was nnlcnovTa, 
and i)eople drank brand}'- jia-wnee, alias brandy and 
water, instead. Now soda water is made and 
consumed in immense quantities, as often (or offcener) 
'ivithout brandy as uitli it. Then the beer which is 
draiilc in India now is a comparatively light kind of 
tipple. People told me they remembered the time 
wlien the only beer 2>rocurable was strong Scotch 
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ale These appear at first trifimg differences, 
hut are, in fact, ef no small importance, and, 
combined with tlie sanatanums established in the 
JuUs, must operate great eventual changes m the 
health of the Anglo Indians To return to Futty 
pore Sicn Bishop Hebei says it reminded him at 
first Bight of Windsor Castle, and, I think, I could 
see what he meant, for at a distance the long 
castellated building, standing on a shght elevation 
overlooking the siurounding country, has something 
of the look of Windsor The walls which surround 
the town are castellated, and the enclosed space, 
but httle of TV Inch is built over — though tlie rams, 
or ratlier heaps of stone, testify that it was once^ or 
was intended to be built oier — is entered by a great 
many handsome gateways IVhat there is of a town 
hes immediately under the lull on which the palace 
^ and mostxne are built, and opposite the great 
gateway The hons of Futtj’pore Sicn are tins 
gatcuay, tlie splendid quadrangle to uluch it is an 
entrance, and the palace of Akbar Shah The 
whole of tliese buildings, witli a few exceptions, are 
built of red sandstone, and are now almost entirely 
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-Mf!'! If rt ttl rhsifL'v hy {),r; (invvnmwut. Wi* 

fo.tiifi Httr ' tiiil {>{ a Miiitli hoiiHu in one* of the* 
*>ut* r »■*>!{!**' (if flu* palnff, at the end of n considcr- 
:dd<- raiit'i- of ;4u!do. 'J In* tlos'crtcd J'i])j)cara]K’e of 
ltd-, four*, j'.nd thf f-tvlo of (lie ai'chitecture, 

n-snindt d iiu- of the drmvinj',-; of Xineveli. A stec]) 
iiatTow diolit o| hteja' leads to a little toiTnce on to 
v.hieli opt-n two rooms fitt<'d with glazed doors 
and a few articles of furniture ; the walls, ceiling, 
and doorways rather hamlsomeh' ornamented witli 
carved stone-work, rod sandstone inside and out, of 
<-tmrse. Hen: onr servant contrived to suj)])!}’^ a 
very tfjlerahle meal by way of brcjdcfast, wliich, 
liowev<'r, convinced iis that we shall reqiiii’e a few 
more culinary and otlier utensils on oiu‘ way to 
llombay. He seems quite siuq>rised at the limited 
ideas wo enteidain of the things requii-ed for dining, 
A'c. J-Iowever, we shall have to get a few more 
things. If one chose to set about it, one might 
make oneself very comfortable and sjiend a few days 
very agi'ecably at Futt 3 q)ore Sicri. One would only 
have to send a few servants and a little fiu'nitiu’e : a 
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good Indian servant ^^ould have everything verj 
snug m no time The history of the place is 
tliat Akbar Shah wanted a son, and that he 
apphed to a holy old gentleman to praj that he 
might have one In due time his prayers were 
successful, and tlie Shah was so dehghted that he 
erected the buddings, and the palace became his 
favourite residence There is an old fellow who 
resides in the building, and acts as custode he is 
famihar with most of the histones and traditions 
relative to tlie place, but, unfortunately, only speaks 
Hindoistanee, so tliat except as guide he was not 
particularly useful to us However, I made out 
from him that he remembered Bishop Heber, and 
one or two equally unimportant facts "We added 
to lus ceitificates, of which he had a gieat number, 
one certifying that, for aught we knew to the 
contrary, he was a very entertaining old fellow 
About tliree we dmed, a curry and some nee 
pudding and same cold, meat dauig very well far 
dinner, and tliat important operation over, ne 
strolled off with the old gentleman aforesaid to see 
tliL nuns The palace is a very singular building. 
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t>r almost entirely of red sand- 

sl(nj(‘ h places beautifully cniTed. The 

buildini'*^ nppcnr to have no timber in them 
whiitcvi'^’ odd-looking affair. It 

in n house containing one single room. In 

the cent^*^ stands a hind of stone pulpit, connected 

. ,1 four corners of the room, on the level of 
with lilt ’ 

the fir.st gangways about two feet in 

. , , id ton or twelve feet in leimtli. The walls 
width, ai 


of the hu 
reached ^ 
supposed 
transacte' 
each corn 
is gone, t' 


luse arc double, and the first floor level is 

j 

b}’ staii'cascs between the two walls. It is 
^ that the Shah sat in the pulpit when he 
d business, and that a minister occupied 
ler. Some of the carved rail of the pulpit 
ihe remainder is in good preservation. It 


inge place to transact business in, but not, 
was a stn ° 

, unfitted for it, especially among orientals 
I think j 

, , 10 much merely by tallc, not by writing, 

who do £ 

linffular building is one which resembles a 
Another s ° 

)f tables, commenciug with a huge dining 

pjTaimd ( 

1 ending at top with a foiu’-legged card 
table, anc 

Ji range eight feet or so in height. It is 
table, eacF 

pretty building, but its use is qmte 
rather a ^ 
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unknown, tbougli tradition has it that the Shah used 
to perform magical ntes there Another apartment 
contains some beautiful carving repiesenting 
animals and dowers, Ac Tins has heen much 
defaced, it is said hj Aurungzehe in his pretended 
zeal for the Mohammedan religion, which forbids the 
making of images of any hving thing Paved comts 
without end, detached houses for the Shah s wi\es 
others for Ins ministers, ranges of stables guard 
rooms and offices, complete a palace uorthy of an 
emjieror It was large enough to afford ample 
shelter to General Lake s army in 1804 After the 
palace we went to the mosque Bishop Heher 
seems to have been much taken with this place, and 
I think, it certainly deserved his admiration The 
quadrangle is about four hundred and thirty bj four 
liundred feet, surrounded by a lofty gothic colonnade 
and entered by the highest gateway m India In 
tlie quadrangle stands tlie shnne of Sheikh Sohman 
For beauty of camng in marble, tins has, I believe, 
no equal in India Kotlung I saw in the Taj is so 
delicate as some of the patterns, and the contrast of 
the white marble with the red sandstone of the 
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surrounding buildings, adds immensely to the effect. 
In shape it is a low domed building, with a far 
projecting roof, sui^ported by massive caiwed 
brackets, the outer walls one mass of carved lattice- 
work in huge squares. The inner wall is covered 
with painting, and encloses the shrine itself, which 
resembles a fom’-post bedstead, inlaid -with as much 
mother-of-pearl, &c., as there is room for on it. 
The two xiillars which support the little porch are 
hollowed so as to become conduits for the rain to 
drain off the roof by, and the whole building stands 
on a marble platform raised about two feet from the 
ground. It is not in the centre of the quadrangle, 
but near one corner of it, alongside of another 
mosque or tomb, larger, but much less beautiful, 
which contains a number of graves laid in rows side 
by side. A tree or two growing out of the stone-work 
about the mosques refreshes the eye much by vary- 
ing the colom*. The gate-tower which we ascended is 
one hundred and twenty feet high, and commands a 
splendid view over the country, including the 
ramparts of Bhurtpore, which, however, one cannot 
\ee without a telescope. However, we made out 
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^here it was by the flashes of artiUeryj probably 
being fired in honour of Mr. Thomason, the governor 
of the north-western provinces, who is there now 
The arch is, I believe, the highest, and the whole 
gateway the largest in India Tlie crown of tlie 
arch (winch is gotliic and recessed like most of the 
arches of that period in this country) cannot be 
much less than seventy feet from the pavement, but 
it IS difficult to get a good view of it, as it stands at 
tlie head of a very steep flight of steps, which lead 
straight down the hill on which the aich is built, 
mth a comparatively very small platform between 
the arch and the top step It looks, however, very 
grand from there, and stxH better from the village 
street below. An immense colony of fiycatcbers, 
and a swarm of bees, have built their respective 
habitations m tins archway. Government takes 
good care of the buildings, which are, in certam 
parts, undergoing a certain amount of restoration, 
not, m my opinion, m tlie best of taste. Heber 
mentions tlmt the priests at the shnne gave lum 
cakes to eat, and that there were sundiy old women 
who sat and prayed in the gate of the temple Such 
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i.s (he cn.sc still. It is plc.-isant to fall in with these 
little incidents. Altogether, I was ns much pleased 
with I' utt\'|iore Sicri ns uith nnj'thing I have yet 
seen in India : it is certainl}* not a place to omit 
visiting, and I wish we had more time to see it 
thorongldy, '\Vo left for Bhnrtpore, distant 
fourteen miles, at a little after six. Each pallcee 
has now sixteen bearers, and each bnugy (set of 
pettaras and bamboo on which they are hung) two. 
I'he men relieve one another, the fresh set trotting 
alongside the others. In this manner we hoj^e to 
do from tu'enty-five to thii'ty miles a-day, or rather 
nighh as we shall avoid day ti-avelling as much as 
possible, on accoimt of the heat. We reached Mr. 
Thomason’s cainju just outside the walls of Bhm't- 
pore, as the camp gong was strildng ten. The scene 
for the moment was singular. Mr. Thomason had 
just loft the Eajah’s coimt, and a salute Avas banging 
uAvay, Avliile the Avhole road was brillitmtly lighted up. 
The glare and tlie noise, the confusiou of tongues 
and people, had aE the efiect of a night engage- 
ment, and AA’alung as I did suddenly in the middle of 
it all, I could not for a moment imagine Avhere on 
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earth we had got to However, we soon found out 
all about that, when we found ourselves installed in 
two comfortable tents, into which our palkees were 
earned, and we turned in again to sleep till da} light 
Palkees liave at least one merit, namelj, that they 
render one independent of bed arrangements, tlie 
palkee itself making a very comfortable shake down 
Thursday, Teb, 27 — XJp at seven Elephants 
came from the Rajah earl}, and before the great 
people were up we went off to see the town of Bhurt 
pore, memoiable among other things, for the two 
sieges of 1803 and 1826 We were fortunate enough 
to have ivith us the chief commissioner of Agra, 
who was present at the last siege, and described 
some of the mcidents connected with it Part 
of the walls still exist, having been repaired and 
the breach filled up , but this does not appear to be 
from any pugnacious disposition of the present 
Rnjali, vho is a man of peaceable intentions, and 
rather civihsed ideas He is making great 
improvements in Ins town, and has opened a road 
into it, right tlirough an important part of tlie 
fortifications, a proof that he does not intend to 
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quarrel Antli us. He is an independent prince, and 
is said to be popular uitb bis subjects, as be looks 
into aU affirbs liiniself, administers justice bimself, 
and allows no" peculation or oppression. He can 
do all this well, ba^'ing tbe support of tbe Engbsb 
government so close at band. Tbe outer walls are 
very bigb, and built almost entb-ely of mud, so 
as to be abnost invulnerable to artilleiy. In fact 
it was tbe minnig, followed by a smart assault 
wbicb took Bbui'tpore, even tben witb great loss of 
life, for tbe gai’iison fougbt well. An English 
artillery-man named Herbert, deserted from Lord 
Gombermere during tbe siege, and iJointed tbe 
enemy’s guns for them. Tbe very nest day. Lord 
Coinbermere’s kitmudgar or butler was killed by 
a cannon sbot, wbilst preparing tbe general’s 
breakfast near a but, where be was in tbe habit 
of going of a morning. Tbe artillery-man met 
uitb tbe fate be deserved, subsequently, being bung 
on tbe breach after tbe capture of tbe place. An 
obstinate couit-martial let off two others with 
transportation. A big gun ffom Bbmtpore adoms 
St. James’s Bark, as all cockneys know. Another 
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one IS still here, an immense fellow about fifteen 
feet long, and of very heavy metal, but comparatively 
small bore, about that of a thirty two pounder 
It IS made of wrought iron The Eajah s 
irapiovements, uhere they have been earned out, 
have bettered the look of the town considerably, 
as compared with other native cities The streets 
have been widened, and a rather handsome new 
range of bazaars huilt, all on his own plan, for he 
has no ministers, onij a vakeel or secretary His 
troops which are not numerous, are cleaner and 
better appointed than anj troops in the service of 
native Eajahs, that I have seen The Infantry are 
dressed European fashion, the cavaliy in native 
dresses with steel helmets, which have a nose piece 
descending in front Two or three of the latter 
went with us during our nde It had been 
arranged that we were to meet l\Ir Thomason at 
tlic Rnjab s palace, where we Were afterwards to 
breakfast, so there wc went at about nine o clock 
AYe found the Eajali with Hr Thomason and others, 
looking on at some wresthng in a small court yard, 
floored soft earth, and shaded by a large 
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awiiiig. The wrestling was singular and good of 
its land. No fall is considered complete unless the 
vanquished be thrown flat on liis back, and that was 
only clone once, hy the Eajah’s head wrestler, who 
took an adversaiy he could easily beat, merely to 
show how it was done. The other sets were so 
well matched that they never succeeded in throwing 
one another. One, an immense fat fellow, after 
a severe tussle with a thinner, but veiy powerful 
active fellow, was thrown on his face, and for 
upwards of twenty minutes resisted every attemjjt 
of the other to tmm him over, the other all the 
time much too waiy to allow him to get up. It 
ended in their being separated. Neither w'as 
considered conqueror, but the fat man was 
considered to have had the worst of it. The 
Brahmin party had one side of the arena, the 
Mussulman the other, and each cheered its man, 
all parties evidently taking great interest in 
the sport. Some feats of strength and dexterity 
followed, such as wlih’ling a huge stone about 
by a long wooden handle, perform i ng various 
contortions with bows having chains histead of 
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stimgs, tumbling, vaulting, ilc , after Tvluch we 
adjourned to breakfast, in a wing of the palace, 
fitted up European fasluon, entirely for the use of 
strangers We found a most sumptuous meal, as 
good as what one would expect in the richest 
Anglo Indian house, and in quantity and vanety 
sufficient foi ten tunes our number The steward 
told one of the party, that the Kajali & instructions 
to lum were, to have everything that could be got 
for money, and that if any Enghshman asked for 
anjidung, and he had not got it, he would lose 
his place The rooms were oddly but corafortabi} 
furnished A piano, quantities of Trench and 
Enghsh prints, a few pictures m one room, (eight 
portraits all of one person, fac similes of one 
another), loolung glasses to no end, musical clocks 
and boxes, fine clnna, in fact a mixture of odds and 
ends, such as one finds no where but in a native 
gentlemans house Some of the ladies of Kr 
Thomason’s party joined us here they had come in 
early and remained in tlie house while the wrestling 
was going on ^Vhat with music, conversation, and 
reading some old magazines which form part of the 
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Rfljftli s library, we passed tlie heat of the day very 
agreenhl}', tlic Uajah leaving us entirely to ourselves, 
a host of servants waiting outside, in case anybody 
sliould want anything. At half-past two came 
a tremendous tiflin, equal to any number of dinners, 
and shortly after that the Rajah came to take us to 
see some ram and antelope lights, very uninteresting 
allau’s at any time. The latter never attempted to 
gore one another, but merely to interlace their 
horns, and thereby to roll one anotlier over, which 
however none of them succeeded in doing. One 
antelope had the point of liis horn broken olf, and 
a ram the lower part of one of his splintered, but 
neither animal seemed much the worse for it. To 
see the sports, we all sat on chau’s under a large 
verandah-lilce space, open to the com’t of the palace, 
on one side of which was di’awn up a guard of the 
Rajah’s sepoys, really very respectable looking 
troops. The Rajah and his suite sat or stood about 
us. He is by no means a handsome man, very fat, 
and dee^jly marked with small-pox, nor was his 
aj)pearance at all improved by the peculiarly ugly 
cut of his dress, otherwise simple enough, being 
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entirely of white linen In the morning at the 
vrresthng, and in the evening when he came to hir 
Thomason’s camp, he wore a silL dress over the 
hnen and looled all the tetter for it Whilst the 
fights were going on, a branch of a tree growing 
just outside the gates was earned away by the weight 
of a number of people who had climbed upon it to 
see t)\er the nail into the court There was a 
great rush of elephants, men, , to see what harm 
had been done, but bejond a few shght brmses, 
no one had been hurt At about five, the 
amusements were over, elephants and carnages 
were ordered, and we tooh our leave Some of the 
ladies wanted to see the site of the breach, so we 
went there again, this time to the outside, so that 
we could see it without dismountmg from our 
beasts Two or three of the Eajah’s troopers, and 
an orderly or two of the East India Company’s 
light cavalrj, escorted us Considering that the 
orderlies and the troopers were both natives of 
India, no two cavaliy men could have been much 
more unlike one another, one sat up like an European 
horse soldier, tJic other hke a thorough A ’ ^ ^ 
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well looking in their respective lines. We got 
back to camp in time to stroll about and look at 
its general arrangements. An Indian camp is 
always worth seeing, but this one is considered 
to be a very small affair, not more than five or sis 
hundred souls. The great man’s tent is pitched 
at the top of a lane, formed by the tents of the 
lesser stars, the camp followers, servants, escort, 
&c., in their real’, and the horses, elej)hants, &:c., 
behind them again. The excellence of the 
arrangements, the comfort of the tents, and the 
regularity with which everything is done, fi.’om 
the striking or pitching of the tents, to the bi’inging 
in of “master’s” tea in the moi’ning when he is 
getting up, are very sm'prising and novel to a 
“gi’iffin.” The escort of sepoys was di'awn up 
when we reached the tents. It had not been 
intended to have them out so eai’ly, as they were 
only wanted as a guai’d to the Eajah on Ins 
arrival in the evening; but they had by some 
misinterpretation of the order, been made to fall in 
earlier, whereb}’’ we had an opportunity of seeing 
some SOdi soldiers. A more mihtaiy looldng, 
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or, physicallj, a finer set of men, one could not 
wish to see They seemed to me a less fleshy than, 
but almost equally muscular set of men as, tlm 
generahty of European troops I liave seen This 
party had been four mouths or more, maiching vntli 
Mr Thomason, and had never given any trouble 
In fact thej rather lihe this land of work, as it 
saves them parades and drills, which they would 
haie plenty of in gamson or m cantonments, and 
tliej get presents from Bajahs and gieat men whose 
territories they happen to pass thiough For m 
stance, Ins Highness of Bhurtpore supplies the camp 
with eveiy land of provisions, and uiU not allow a 
farthing to be taken m payment He did the 
same by Sir Wilham Gomm s camp, a much more 
senous nfiair, as it numbered five or six times as 
mauj persons, with a proportionately larger 
allowance of camels, horses and elephants 
Punctually at seven came his Higlmess the 
Bnjali, with an escort of his cavalry, and a number 
of torch bearers suiTounding his carnage, a 
tolerably neat affair, with a pair of horses The 
camp lUummatcd with flammg torches placed m 
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cressets, tlie guard drawn up on either side of the 
avenue, made quite a sliow. During om’ dinner, 
tlie Dajah, wlio of course could not eat "vvith 
ns, sat chatting witli tliose who understood Ms 
language, Ms two attendants sitting behind Mm 
and occasionally j)utting in a word. One of these 
attendants, the Commander-in-CMef I believe, was 
finely di’essed and carried a very handsome sabre. 
The Eajah was very quietly dressed, and wore no 
wea2)ons. No alteration was made in the dinner on 
account of the guests, except that we got over it as 
fast as possible ; and then we all adjourned to the 
oj)en space in front of the tents to see some fire- 
woi’hs the Eajah had ordered to be exMbited. The 
designs of some of tliese were rather pretty, 
but the execution indifferent. Probably they do not 
get first-rate powder. The prettiest were two trees 
of fire, and a hedge or row of foimtains of fire. The 
elephants and horses in the rear did not much like 
the fireworks, and kept up a gi-eat neigliing and 
roaring while the blazing was going on. However 
none of them bi’oke loose. We were rather amused 
(and it showed how quick the servants do tMs kind 
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of work,) at finding on our return to tho tents 
from seeing the fireworks, that the servants, 
imagimng the drawing-room tent would no longer 
he wanted, had completely dismantled and half 
pulled it down, so that Mr Thomason was obhged 
to dismiss the Rajah, having no place for him to sit 
down in Soon after nine his Highness took his 
leave, and we soon afterwards followed ins example, 
resummg our palkees, and taking the road to 
Hheeg, distant about twenty miles 
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CHAPTEE lY. 

Antelope Hunting mth Chctabs—Dlieeg— Portress, Palace, and Great 
Tank at Dhecg—Gorerdliim— Tombs and Sacred Monkeys— Muttra 
and Bindrabund, tbeir Temples and Mosques— Scene on tbe Jumna 
— Allygliur — Road to and Arrival at Delhi. 

Friday, Feb. 28.— The night was cool enough, 
but tbe road dusty. However, we soon got over our 
distance, and a little after daylight, when I awoke, 

I found our pallcees grounded under a big tree, 
about six miles on the Bhurtpore side of Dheeg, 
aiTangements having been made by the Eajah for 
elephants and chetahs to meet us at this spot, so 
that we might have a little amusement in the 
hunting way on our road. I don’t t hink I ever 
slept sounder than I do, when, after some houi's 
jolting along in a palhee, the bearers quietly put 
one down, as in this instance, on the ground. I 
just remember being jDut down, then hearing the 
bearers jabber a little to one another, and then 
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came the debglitful feeling of sleep quietlj creeping 
over me About daj light I awoke, and there were 
all the bearers looking like so many white grubs, 
fast asleep around the palkees, the elephants and 
hackeries under a tiee a little way oflf, quietly 
awaiting the moment when “master may thmk 
fit to go on There were five hackenes with 
chetalis, and tv, o without, the latter for us to sit on 
and see the sport The country is sandj, just now 
covered with coarse grass, here and there patches of 
stunted trees In the distance were a few low hills, 
'and a village or two, with large timber aud some 
cultivation about them There are no tigers in tins 
neighbourhood, but deer and antelopes seem to 
swarm We mounted our hackenes, and drove on 
over a veiy rough piece of ground, much broken by 
wet, and since well dned by the sun It was not 
long hefoiD a chetah was shpped His chace was a 
failure, and he instantly gave it up, and turned back 
towards Ins keepers Tliey brought him hack to 
lus hackeiy, and it was pretty to see him jump 
quietly on to lus sent ogam, and he qiuetly down in 
his old place, the hood hemg put over his eyes 
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again. Tiie cJietah is a simi’i) -sighted creature. 
Tlie moment the hood is removed he stands uj), 
looks inquiringly round, sees his game, apparently 
seems to choose liis best road up to it, jumps 
quietly off the cart, and according to the natiu’e of 
the gi’ound or the distance of the game, goes off in a 
snealdng run or a high gallop. This stalking the 
deer, and the great hounds he makes when he is 
withhi springing distance, are the things to see in 
this land of sport, and it is ten to one that you are 
in some other part of the field ■when it takes place, 
so that all the satisfaction you have is the seeing 
the dead antelojie afterwards. The chace to-day 
ended in our getting two bucks and a doe. Another 
buck was pulled down, but got away. Besides 
antelopes, we saw no end of 2?ea-fowl, quails, doves, 
jiigeons, pigs, and jackals, so that one might have 
very fair shooting in this neighboui’hood. Towai'ds 
eight o’clock the sun began to make himself felt, 
so we mounted our eleiihants, and marched off for 
oru halting-place at Dheeg, which we reached at 
half-past nine. Here we found brealsfast ready for 
us at tlie Eajah’s palace, that hospitable individual 
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having sent on the “ de quoi the evening before 
A dark coloured gentleman in European garments 
received us liere, announcing himself to be the 
Bfljah s secretniy and translator general, and stating 
that he had orders to see us safe to Goverdhun and 
to make Imnself useful while here Dheeg is 
famous in Anglo Indian history as having been the 
scene of a battle between our troops and the 
Malirattas, in 1804, uhen the latter got amazingly 
well thrashed, and tlie place surrendered It 
IS much like other native towns, but possesses 
a fine citadel, some large tanks, and the verj 
piettj palace m which we were lodged foi 
the day The former is a fine specimen of a 
native fortress It stands in a moat, crossed hy 
a bndge of low pointed arches, and is a strong 
lieavy mass of towers, connected by a lofty curtain 
The towers or bastions were formerly armed with 
heavy guns, and the place must once have been lerj 
stiong against nnytlung but a regular siege with 
artillei^, and all that Even now, I daresay, it might 
be made to give a good deal of trouble Tlie sun 
had given us all head aches (on empty stomachs it 
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is almost sure to do so, particularly in India), and 
we dozed away dming the greater part of the heat of 
the day, in the cooler recesses of the building, 

' declining the tiffin which we were offered. Wlien it 
got a little cooler we were shown the palace. It is 
a cluster of buildings forming three sides of a 
square, hut quite separate from one another. The 
foiu’th side is open to one of the largest and most 
regular tanks I have yet seen, the sm-face of the 
water lying about .thirty feet below the terrace of the 
palace court. These tanks witli their great flights 
of steps descending into them, the picturesque 
buildings about their banks, and the never-ending 
tide of people going up and down, or washmg their 
clothes or themselves, are among the most stiilung 
objects in India to my notion. The tank in 
question was, I should think, about fom’ hundred 
feet square, and if it were filled with clear water 
instead of stagnant, green pea-soup, would be a 
great ornament to any city. A land of chateau d'eau 
stands on the edge of the terrace, at the end of the 
garden wliich occupies the coiu-t of the palace, and 
contains a quantity of fountains, wliich were made 
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to i)la} in the evening for our edification The 
water for them had to he raised by manual labour 
into a tank made for the purpose, and the effect 
would have been pleasanter, had the water not 
possessed such an abominable smell In the garden, 
which was resplendent with bnlliant coloured 
flowers, are a number of tanks containing more 
fountains, which there was not water enough to 
supply The palace or palaces are all huilt in the 
arabesque style, one nchly ornamented with marble 
inlaid work, another contams numbers of small rooms 
witli a few large ones, the windows of winch over 
look another tank at the back A third contams a 
large open hall, a reception room apparently, with 
windows at the two ends, containingheautiful lattice 
work in m'arhle Tins room is also ornamented 
with pamtings in true Indian style Native art is 
not remarkable for its merits at all events By tlie 
time WD had seen tlie palace, it was time to start for 
Govcrdliiin, where the Bnjah was to give ns a 
dinner, and where we were to pick up our palkces 
again Accordingly we found a very neat barouche 
ready at about four, and our dark coloured fnend 
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accoinj)anyiiig tis in a small carriage drawn by two 
oxen, wc drove off throiigli the town, outside of 
wliicli wo found two leaders, and aw'ay w'e went at a 
rate of six or seven miles an hour. The horses 
were a very rospcclahlo-looldng team, hamessed 
English fashion, and driven in liand. "SVe passed 
our caravan about half-way, and reached Goverdlum 
in about an hour, the distance being between 
seven and eight miles. The road was mii’aculously 
dusty, the country pretty w’ell cultivated, and here 
and there pretty well wooded, tlie wheat-fields very 
refreshing to tlio eye, from their brilliant gi’een 
colour. Quantities of wild pea-fowl oinamented the 
landscape, and we also saw not a few* antelopes at a 
little distance. We were unforiunately rather late 
in oiu' arrival at Goverdlum, which is a veiy curious 
and sacred place, so much so, tliat many Hindoos 
biiry tlieir dead there : that is, they bui-n the bodies 
and erect tombs over tlie ashes. The father of the 
Eajnh of Bhiu'tpore is biuied here, and one of the 
sights is his tomb, or chutfry, as it is called. It is a 
richly ormmiented, fanciful buildiug, just finished at 
a cost of three lacs of rupees, about thhiy thousand 
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pounds It stands in a pleasant garden, on the 
borders of a veiy deep tank, and is worth looking 
at There is a good deal of fine marble work about 
the tomb Houever, the prettiest view in 
Goverdhun is tliat over the tank, on the borders of 
winch the Bhurtpore Eajoli s house is situated It 
IS of very irregular shape, with lugh ghauts oi flights 
of steps leading down to it, and trees intermixed 
inth picturesque buildings on tlie banks Immense 
numbers of monlvejs were gambolling about the 
trees and buildings, reminding one of Push Putty in 
Nepnul, tlian winch this place is hardly less sacred 
The monkejs, too, aie equally considered holy 
The palace uliere we dmed is a large irregular 
buildmg \Mth several courts and nlccv es, or divans, 
opening upon them, after the fasluon of houses m 
the Arabian Nights e found a very good dinner, 
winch we did justice to in one of these alcoies, and 
soon afterwards embarked in our palkees and 
started for Jluttra, distant sixteen miles I am 
Sony we tUd not amie earlier at Goverdlmn It 
deserved a longer staj The short daylight ghmpse 
ttc got of it gave me the impression of its L tr a 
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tho !v5no I.ind f'f lliinix •')< tho one we did sec. .and 
tintt f1i< y arc all rajnparafivrly nnnlern. Goverdinin 
f-'nn* rly btd>>npHl {o tbe B]uirt}'‘i>rc Ilajali. but was 
{;d:< n from liirn by tla* Mni^lisli govenunent. on I 
forc' t v.’bat }n'c‘*'xt. in part jinyniont of some debt, 
I tliinl:. Ilovv'ever. the IJajnli still beeps a palace 
and bis family vault Iicre. Jlis hospitality ended 
with the dinner, and then we bad to give certific.ates 
of the steward, cooks, &c., haA-ing done their duty to 
our satisfaction. Tlic stcw.ard, nr rather secretaiT, 
w.as too groat a man to accept baksheesh ; not so the 
cook. iV'c. Tt was a difiicult question to settle, the 
more tliat we liad but little change until ns. The 
gai'deners had brought us ti'.ays of vegetables and 
fruit, laid out on flat baskets in neat patterns, the 
bordci's fomicd of flowers : they wanted baksheesh, 
tlie coachman and syces wanted b.akslieesb, 
evorvhodv wanted baksheesh, and most of them got 
it, but I am afraid not enougli to satisfy tliem. 

Saturdai/. 2l(irch 1. — was, as usual, dusty, but 
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we got along very well, arriving at the house of the 
Collector of Muttra, to whom we had letters, at 
two A M Down palhees and all hands to sleep 
until Imlf past six The hours aftei the palkees 
are doivn are certainly worth twice the number 
of hours of marching, as far as sleeping is 
concerned A cup of tea and a good wash sets 
one up amazingly too Our hosts made us very 
comfortable, and we found among the luxuries 
the flying sheet or Express of the Euiopean mail 
of Jan 24th Some little domestic news, but 
notlnng of great public interest As usual, we 
reraomed about the house dumig the heat of the 
day In the evening, Mr Alexander took us for 
a drive through the town of Muttra, and to 
Bmdrabund, a veiy holy place about seven miles 
off Muttra is a better built town than most 
native places, and has one tolerably wide street 
running parallel to tlie Jumna It possesses a large, 
but ratlicr nnnous mosque, which was once covered 
witli enamelled tiles, some of which stdl remain, 
and several temples AVc entered one of tlie 
latter, a budding of singular architecture in a 
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quurIriiDeIc Ktimnuidi'd hy <'(>l.>njijide.s ivilli jioiiited 
»ivdn‘.'<. S(»!ii(f at the privjito Jjou.sos at Muttra are 
very lun:*- and ImndKoinr, ivitli Jong narrow 
vri'anduhs of rnrvi d and Jatticcd stone-work ninning 
along th< ir fronts, I\Innv are from three to four 
stories in lieiglit. ()ne of the finest helongs to 
a very rich Jlindoo, the Jiotliscliild of India, 
who has also built an innucn.se temple at 
I’imlrahuud, wliich will cost him, they say, about 
three hundred thousand pounds, and which i.s so holy 
tliaf h(i cannot enter it himself. M’e went to see it, 
hut of course were not admitted into the interior. 
Tliey made no difliculty about admitting us into 
tlic outer court, from whence we could look 
through the doonvays into the interior. The inner 
court contains two pngoda-liJcc buildings, one seven 
stories high and covered with gi'otesque carving; 
the other lower, hut equally oinamentecl ; besides 
some other lower buildings, and a great thing .lilie 
a huge brass key standing on end, and for what 
purpose intended no one seemed to Imow. The 
most curious part of this building is the idea that 
any body should be fool enough to erect it. It is 
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uortli seeing for its size and strange appearance, 
but IS not to be corap ued to the old temple of 
Bindrabuncl , a % ery cunous pile of red sandstone, 
m the shape of a cross, the extenor one mass of 
little angular projections, here and tliere oma- 
inented with carving, reminding one of Gothic 
buildings, and though veiy singular, not unpleasing 
in effect The interior might well be taken at 
fust sight for that of a small cathedral church, 
all the images, d.c , having been removed after the 
desecration of the temple by Aurungzebe, who 
built a Maliomedan worshipping place on the roof, 
and thereby made the a hole place unholy m the 
eyes of all devout Hindoos The latter have, 
however, somehow or other sanctified a continuation 
of the nave of the biuldmg, into which we were 
allowed to look, but not to enter A curtain which 
concealed a kind of altar was withdrawn, and 
revealed a ndicnlons black doll representmg Vishnu, 
and two or three other equally absurd figures 
Two Bralimms were going through some cere 
monies, one chanting, tlie other apparently rubbing 
up the pavement , but both desisted to stare at us 
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'J’lic most bcniitifiil jiart of the building is the roof 
of the centre. It is carved into a representation 
of the lioly flower, the lotus, and is really beautifully 
executed ; it would be worth imitating at home. 
A number of gi-ave*loolcing monkeys and quantities 
of pigeons have taken up their abode in and about 
the temple, and are, tlie former at least, considered 
sacred ; so much so that, near liere, two Eui'oiiean 
ofiicer.s wlio had sliot one were some years ago 
pursued and driven into the Jumna, where tliey 
were drowned. A drive through the narrow streets 
of Bindrabund brouglit us to tlie banlc of the river 
above it, where we found a large boat prepared, 
in wliich we dropped dovm the river past the town, 
tlic view of which from the water is very charac- 
teristic and pretty. The Eajah of Bhuripore 
has several houses here and at hluttra, some very 
handsome. Among the residents at Bindrabund 
is one of the Sildr princes, who lives under a close 
surweillance in a large house on the river bank. 
The sunset scene of the town, with its jnctm’esque 
buildings mixed witlr huge trees, all reflected in the 
calm water, would have made a delightful picture. 
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llie carnage met us again Lelou the town, and wo 
dro%e home at a round pace, pursued part of tlic 
way by a \ery nearly naked fakeer, a land of 
Hindoo perpetual curate of Bindrnbund, uho 
insisted on lus claim for “baksheesh, as he uas 
he said a “ padre, the name the natives give to the 
clergy, whether Protestant or Cathohc a curate 
IS the Padre Sahib, a bishop Lord Padre Saliib 
Our beggar got notliing, none of us being partial 
to tlie lazy \ngabonds One of the fokeers tliought 
fit, some time ago, to strike a blow at Mi Alexander 
with a club as be passed m lus carnage The 
pretence was a fit of rehgious enthusiasm, and the 
blow was severe enough to haie killed hun had it 
struck lum on the head, hut it fortunately missed 
and fell on his shoulder, and the lagahond is now 
paying for lus fun witli a file years’ term in the 
gaol ^Vnother very common nmsance, tlic Brahmin 
hulls, is very nfe here They won t get out of one’s 
waj, and we conseguentl} drove over one on our 
wnj home It did not seem much, if any the 
worse As we went along we met several carnages, 
some hclongmg to natives, dnnng home from 
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Jiearing tlie band of a regiment of cavaby, which, 
witli a troop of horse artillery, is stationed here. 
After dinner and taldng leave of our kind hosts, 
we left for AUyghm’, crossing the Jumna by a 
bridge of boats ; shortly before reaching wliich we 
passed the neat church of the Station, unfinished, 
but a really creditable building. Some of the 
temples on the river bank were illuminated, and 
looked very well, as we passed the bridge. I never 
heard so noisy a set of fellows as oiu bearers were 
to-night. They carried us pretty fast, however, and 
the I’oad was less dusty, so that, barring that there 
was httle to be done in the sleep hne, we got on 
very well, and reached Allygliur at nine a.m. of 
Sunday, March 3nd, and put up at the house of 
Mr. Tyler, with whom we stopped during tlie heat 
of the day. Sundry difficulties as to om: further 
progress kept us in or about the house aU day, but 
we did not much regret it, as, except the fort, wliich 
is just like other Indian forts, there is notliing to 
see in the place. At last it was settled that we 
might have a palkee carriage to take us there 
or to Dellii, our servant and our paUcees retm-ning 
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to Agra to await our return there, that being our 
starting-point for Bombay, After a very com- 
fortable dinner we started at about seven o'clock 
with a fine moon to light us on our way. The 
carriage is a wretched rattle-trap concern, no glass 
to the windows, and tlie sides very Iiard. However, 
its one horse manages to drag it along at a rate of 
seven or eight miles an hour, each relief generally 
Iiaving an altercation with the driver and several 
assistants before it can be induced to start, after 
whicli it goes well enough for tlie rest of tlie stage. 
A mounted suwar escorted us all the way, relieved 
every six or seven miles. The night was excess- 
ively cold, and we had none of us taken any warm 
things witli us. I don’t know when I have felt so 
cold. 'VVc were all quite glad when the sun, 
generally our mortal enemy, began to show Iximself 
again over tlie horizon, when we were yet seven or 
eight miles from our destination. To witliin two or 
three miles of DelJii the road is excellent, as good 
ns any average liigli road in England, and generally 
lined on either side witli trees. Few people who 
have not been or arc not in some way or other 
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connected with India, know that it possesses such 
a road, eleven hundred miles long, well bridged 
and with small inns (Icept very clean and in good 
repair’, but with little fui’niture or stores in them), 
at every ten or twelve miles. At about the distance 
above mentioned you descend into the dry bed 
of the river, which at this season only occupies 
a small portion of the wide sandy plain, beyond 
which appear the domes and minarets of Delhi, 
or Dehlee as I beheve it ought irroperly to be 
sirelt. Oui’ steed had some difficulty in dragging 
the gaiTy through the deep sand, although we 
reheved him of om’ weight, and he was assisted 
by sundry 23assers-by, and we reached the town at 
about eight o’clock (not bad work considei’ing the 
distance, eighty-fom’ miles) of Monday, March 3rd. 
All om’ Hindostanee had to be trotted out to 
make the driver understand that we wanted to go 
to the house of Sh Theopbilus Metcalfe, and at last 
we succeeded in finding the place, having been 
assisted by an Em’opean whom we fell in witli 
taking his moi’ning drive. The owner of the house 
was absent when we arrived, he having gone to 
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receive tlie Commander-in* Chief at the Kuttob 
hlinar, twelve or thirteen miles away from Dellii, 
but we found two of the members of the family, and 
were installed in very comfortable apartments. Such 
odd rooms tool — or rather such an odd room for our 
apartment, is an immense kind of hall, to which you 
descend out of the verandah as if you were going 
down to the cellar, though as the house is built 
on the edge of a bank, the rooms are not as they 
seem to be at first, really underground, and are 
very cool and comfortable. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Dc]l)i‘ Tljc Lath and the City — The Fort and the Emperor — The 
Jutnina ^lusjccd — Street Scenes* — Camp of the Commander-in-Chief 
— Tlic Kuttob Minar. 

The clay was passed in dozing, to make up for 
Inst niglit’s jolting, followed by a great splasliing of 
water over us, sucli a refreshing Idnd of bath I 
tliiiik, then a few games at billiards, and then a 
great deal of looking over shawls, small articles of 
jewellery, &c., &c., which were brought by native 
merchants for sale. Billiards are a great resource 
to the Indian commmiity. It is to a certain extent 
a substitute for the out-door exercise which the 
climate prevents their taJdng, and almost every 
station has now got its billiard table. In the 
evening, under the guidance of a ' son of Sir 
Th'eopliilus, we went for a ride through the town to 
a very singular column, which stands on a mass of 
ruin about a quarter of a mile beyond the walls. 
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It IS ft Single stone, rising to a iieigbt of tliirtj feet 
or so above the mass of bmJding in which the base 
IS fixed, and is co\ered witli inscriptions in an 
unknoivn character, but in which some Greek letters, 
or letteis hke Greek, occasionaUj’ occur Its 
lustory IS qmte unknoun, and no one has as jet 
been able to decipher the inscription, although Mr 
Pnnsep, I believe, gives a version of it partlj fiom 
guess work The \uew from this monument, or Lath 
as it IS called, is cimous, looking like one mass of 
ruined tombs, and deserted buildings, with which 
the whole face of the country appears to be 
covered The city, which is supposed to contain 
about one hundred and fiftj thousand inhabitants, 
IS surrounded by an embattled wall, built some 
thirty or forty years ago, to protect the towm 
from tlio mcursions of tlie Malirattas, or other 
predatory tnbes It is not intended to resist a 
regular siege, but inerelj to defend tlie place against 
bodies of marauding cavalry, vnthout heavy artillery 
Of course now tlmt our frontier is extended so far 
beyond Dellu, and that the Malirattas, as predatorj 
bands, no longer exist, the wall is useless ns a 
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defence, but it serves for another purpose, that of 
Ijreventing tlie escape of thieves witli their booty, as 
at night the gates are watched by the police, and 
tlie difficulty of removing plunder to the coimtry 
much increased. The proportion of ciime to the 
number of inhabitants is said to be small. The 
principal street of Dellii is wide, but can hai’dly be 
said to be handsome. It is called the Chunder- 
choke, (so jironounced,) and crowded as it generally 
is vith eleijhants, horses, and people, it looks gay 
and animated. The houses ai’e queer, card-paper 
like affairs. We met two or three wedding parties, 
one very gay vdth ornamented palankeens, riclily 
caparisoned horses, and diabolical music of tom-toms 
and pipes. It seems that it is the wedding 
season here, for there were several marriage proces- 
sions going about. We just looked into, but did not 
go over, the fort, which is the residence of the last 
emperor of India, (for John Company has decided 
that the dignity dies with its present holder,) who 
has within its precincts power of life and deatli, 
and who supports in it a motley crowd of comfiers 
and vagabonds of every description,, about five 



thousand or more in number. Formerly he used to 
receive European visitors, -vrlio were always expected 
to make Iiim a present of a number of gold mohurs, 
but that custom having been discontinued by Lord 
Ellenborough, he will no longer receive tliem. 
Besides, as he requires everybody to take their 
shoes off in liis presence, and will not allow even 
the Governor- General to sit down before him, I 
fancy that very few Europeans are likely to want to 
visit him. He is an active old sinner of seventy-six 
years of age, and is said to be much mortified at the 
knowledge of the fact tliat his dignity dies with 
him. A guard of the Company’s sepoys has 
possession of tlie gate of the fort, and its captain 
sees the Shah every day, to make sure that the old 
gentleman 1ms not absented himself from Iris 
dominions witliout leave. The worst part of the 
fort's being in the hands df the Emperor is, that it 
becomes a den in winch any vagabond who 
commits any crime conceals himself, and is at once 
beyond tlie jurisdiction of the police. That will of 
course bo put an end to at the old gentleman’s 
dentil. Parts of the fort are curious and interesting. 
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and it was once veiy magnificent, but is no ionger 
so. Oiu- ride was very pleasant, and we got home 
about dark, to eat a good dinner, and to spend a 
very pleasant evening. One of the ladies of the 
Jiouse was a fellow-passenger of oui’S in the Eipon 
and Haddington. 

Tuesday, March 4. — The house was one scene of 
bartering, om* hosts Jielping us by interpreting, 
and by enlightening our ignorance as to the value 
of shawls, &c., with which the floors were all day 
encumbered. It was rather amusing, but nothing 
of any great value was brought to be exhibited. 
In fact to get a shawl of any great value you have 
to order it beforehand, and to wait a long time 
for it. The dearest we saw, the man asked six 
hundred rupees for, I believe, and would have 
taken three hundred. In the evening we drove 
to the Jumma Musjeed, or principal mosque, a fine 
building with a large quadrangle and handsome 
gateway, reached from the street by a bread and 
long flight of steps. From its two minai-ets there 
is an extensive view over the adjacent countiy, 
but the day was dark and misiy, so we did not 
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go up llie mosque is verj sacred, Itavmg a Imir 
of tile Prophets beard stowed auay in a kind of 
side chapel Of course unbelievers like us were 
not allowed to see the precious rehc While we 
wcie wandering about the building, the Commander 
in Chief and Lady Gomm arm ed with a procession 
of elephants, and an escort of a few troopers 
A considerable crowd assembled on the steps at the 
gateway to sec us off, a sea of white turbans and 
black faces all gaping at one, le nei: enlair The 
dnve tlirough the Chunderchoke was -v er} amusing 
The street was full of neddmg processions, one 
accompanied by a number of nautch girls on a land 
of perambulatmg platform The old Emperor 
too was passing towards his residence, a fag rag and 
hob tail escort accompanj-ing, and a troop of dingy 
courtiers surrounding him All tlie processions 
ncrc remarkable for noise and tinsel, if for notlung 
else 0 drove for a httle wlule about the tonm, 
and took the Commander m Chiefs camp on om 
waj home, to see one of tlie staff who is not quite 
well The camp is pitched on too small a ground 
for it to ho arranged as nell as it would he on a 
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larger space, and tliere is not room for the usual 
lane of lesser lights’ tents leading to that of the 
leading stai’. However it malces a considerable 
show, as might be ex 2 Jected from the number of 
souls that coraj)ose it, about five thousand in 
number. Besides the human beings, thei’e are 
between five and six hmidred horses, eighty 
elephants, and two hundi’ed and fifty camels, with 
two hundi’ed and fifty tents of vai’ious sizes and 
sorts. Something lilie travelling with one’s suite. 
We are invited to march, on vdth the camji, and 
I should much like to do so, but we have not the 
tune to spai’e. Home again about dinner time, 
and spent another pleasant evening. 

Wednesday, March 6. — We made an early start 
in an odd-looldng jihaeton drawn by two camels, 
each ridden by a suwar. They took us along at 
a rate of about eight miles an hour, to the Kuttob 
Minar, a celebrated building erected about the 
year 1200 by Kuttob Ood Been, King of Delhi. 

It is a cm’ious and beautiful tower, or minaret, 
two hundred and sixty odd feet in height, and 
bunt of red stone and white marble. It stands 
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among a number of nuns of tombs and buildings, 
tUo remains of old Delhi, among wluch ore still 
some beautiful pieces of carved work, and a strange 
iron piUnr which Aurungzebe is said to have 
in vain attempted to upset E\en witliout the 
Kuttob, the rums by themselves are well worth 
seemg, but thej do not appear as if they would be 
so for any great lengtli of time, ns they arc 
rapidly going to decay I should think this was 
partly owing to tlic material of which they are 
constructed, and partly to the difficulty of restoring 
properly the ornamental part of tlie nork, without 
which the rcmomder is worth little A curious 
feature is the wrought iron pillar, which stands up 
in tlic midst, to wluch I believe some magical or 
diabolical secret is attached The worst of India 
IS, tlmt, however romantic and antiquarian you ma} 
feel at SCI en am, at eight am 3 ou hegm to feel 
tlie sun, and from romance and nuns exploring, 
}ou must subside into the more vulgar, but at 
least cquall} neccssarj occupations of batlung and 
breakfasting, which operations were botli lery 
pleasantly performed at Sir T ^Ictcalfes veiy 
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cojjlfbi table bouse close b}’’, once a tomb, now the 
M'vy opposite, seeing that it is the favoured spot 
ulicre most of tlie newly-married coujiles of Delhi 
spend the honeymoon. Before the sun had got veiy 
hot, we of course ascended tlie Kuttob Minar. The 
ascent is easy enougli by a winding staircase, and 
tlie \'iew from tlie top repays the trouble of 
mounting its three hundred and seventy-eight 
steps. It is difficult to fancy any object, whose 
general shape is that of a factory cliimney, as 
possessing any great beauty, but I certainly think 
this Minai’ is one of the finest things I ever saw. 
The workmanslii}) is admfrable, and there is some- 
thing iiarticulai'ly tasteful about the patterns of the 
various courses or stories, of which it is composed. 

It has suffered from the shocks of an earthqualce, 
but is now considered safe for many years to come, 
thanks to the exertions of some of those imiversal 
geniuses, the engineers. A kiosk-hke top which 
once croymed the summit of the Minar, has since 
been removed, and now ornaments the grounds 
at its foot. Dm’ing the heat of the day, billiards, 
letter-scribbling, &c.,' passed away the time; when 
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it got cooler we started on our returii, and visited 
the tombs of Nizam Ood Deen, and of Humaioom, 
on oiir way. These are two of the most remarhable 
of tlie many similar buildings or clusters of 
buildings which must once have been such oma* 
ments to Dellii and its neighbourhood. The 
fonner is a cluster of slnines, inhabited by 
dervishes and surrounding a tank of tolerably clear 
water, into which the said dendshes jump from a 
considerable height/ say about eighty feet. It is 
a curious and comfortable -looking feat to perform 
in tliis hot climate. One felt rather inclined to 
execute some of the minor jumps oneself. A few 
pice rewarded tlie divers amply, and a crowd of 
them assisted at showing us the shrines which 
surrotmd the tank. These are not in good repair, 
hut possess Some fine specimens of marble-work, 
and remains of the enamelled tiles which former!}* 
ornamented the majority of tlie domes of tlie tombs 
about liere. How strange tlio countrj* must have 
looked witli its many-coloured domes, and its 
bedizened inhabitants. Humaioom's tomb is a 
largo but ruinous building. It is worth seeing on 
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Jiccount of its extent, and of the news from it, but 
does not niipear to be regni’ded as a place of any 
])nrtieular sanctity. Two old natives were engaged 
ill a game at cliess while we were there — ajiparently 
a different game from ours, both in moves, and, as 
far as I could judge, in objects. The moves seemed 
to be more Iilce those at draughts. However, 
having loolced on for some time veiy gravely, as 
if we understood it all thoroughly, I think we all 
came to the conclusion that the game was too deep 
for us, so we went away, the players not having 
taken any jiarticular notice of us aU the time. We 
drove back to di’ess, and then went to dine in 
camii with the Coramander-in-Chief. About twenty 
guests, numbers of servants, and a very good 
dinner. I wish I had had time to accept our host's 
invitation to go on with them for a few days’ march. 
After dinner we returned liome again, and my two 
companions started for Agra, I remaining behind 
to look after some tilings, and to transact simdry 
matters of business. 

Thursday, March 6.— Up early for a ride to tlie 
old observatory. The worst of riding in India is 
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tliat you can liardly ever make sure that your horse 
will not Bet to work and liare a stand up fight with 
tlmt of one of your companions Arabs are generallj 

safe enough in that respect, but the countiy bred 
horses of which we had two in our party, are almost 
always queer tempered, and not to be trusted 
However, we got on very well, only taking care tliat 
nobody brought his or her horse (for our party was 
graced by the presence of one of the ladies of 
tlie house) into tempting projumity witli the tail of 
a neighbour The Commander in Chiefs camp 
looked \ erj animated as we passed through it, the 
men grooming the horses, camp followers and 
coohes moving about in various directions The 
elephants all looked as if they were just awake, and 
mnlking their toilets by pounng sand or bits of 
straw over tlieir backs The horses and camels 
were, ns usual, tethered in rows, the former both bj 
head and heel ropes, kept just tight enough to pre 
vent tlieir getting at one onotlier The camels he 
much closer to one another, and the elephants seemed 
to be scattered wherever an nppropnale place 
could be found for them The observatory is about 
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four miles from Delhi, on the road to the Kuttob, 
and is a curious collection of building's, something 
lilce those at Benai’es, but lai’ger. It is supposed to 
have been erected about six hundred years ago, and,' 
as at Benares, the use of many of the structures is 
now unlcnown. Two of the buildings are singular: 
They are of a ch’cular shape, the walls pierced with 
two rows of round-headed windows, and a stone 
column standing in the centre of the area. Unless 
they were built for the purpose of watching tiie 
movements of stars across the apertures, I don’t 
know what they can have been for. Oim ride ended 
at about eight o’clock, and almost aU the remainder 
of tlie day was spent in arranging money matters, 
&c. Heaps of armour and knick-knacks of vai’ious 
kinds were spread over tlie billiard -table dining the 
whole day, and the room was filled witli the owners, 
who, finding we wanted the thhigs, insisted upon 
asking enormous prices for them, and, consequently, 
did not sell them at aU. Metcalfe very Jdndly 
assisted as interpreter, or I don’t know wliat I 
should have done, as none of tlie dingy mercbants 
knew anything beyond a few words of English. 
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Among the armour were some shirts and caps of 
cham mail, formerly the property of some Sikh 
clnefs, besides battle axes, maces, and spike clubs 
of steel inlaid with brass, daggers and kan\es of all 
kinds of shapes, some of them rather prettj One 
weapon was formed of a pair of antelope’s horns, 
joined at the base to a handle with a shield over it, 
just large enough to protect tlie hand The tips of 



the horns, anned witli steel points, made tlie 
weapon almost ns formidable to tlie bearer ns to 
las enemy, unless the former were well skilled in 
the use of it Another favourite trade at DeUu is 
m httlc drawings or pamtings on ivorj, of portraits 
of emperors, or chiefs, or views of the various 
monuments of the neighbourhood Thej are ver} 
jmnutclj and carefully executed, and, except tlie 
stifbiess common to Oriental art, arc not without 
merit Among them was a portrait of httlc 
Dlmlecp Singh, the young Malinrajah, and proper 
head of tlio SiUi tnbes He is now living nt 
I uttyghur under Bntish protection It is said tliat 
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though only ten or eleven years old he has 
expressed a strong desn-e to become a Chi’istian 
and to \dsit England. His guardians will not, of 
course, allow him to do the first imtil he can 
he made to understand clearly what is meant by 
it, and he has been ad^dsed to defer his visit to 
England, at all events imtil he is of that age that it 
may not be said that it was not of his own free vdll 
that he went. The most ridiculous stories were 
afloat in the Indian newspapers about this small 
gentleman ; among others that he had determined to 
commit suicide by eating green peas; and tlie 
Indian “ Punch,” called the “ Delhi Sketch Book,” 
contained an absiu’d but diveiding squib puipoiiing 
to be a report of a council held by the Governor- 
General on receiving tlie appalling intelligence tliat 
the Maharajah had eaten a piece of beef— a feat 
which would for ever destroy his caste, and whicli 
they say he wants veiy much to pei-fom. One of 
his notions is a great affection for the Queen of 
England. He constantly wears her portrait about 
Iiim, and is perpetually asldng questions about her. 

His affection for Her Majesty is only equalled by 
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Jus detestation and Jiorror of Ins own counti'jmeii, 
wliicU IS owang to the fact of Ins hann^ when quite 
a clnld been on the elephant witli Ins uncle when 
the latter was muidered by the SiUi troops I 
ne\cr knew so proti acted a scene of bargaining as 
we had, and the end was that we hardly knew what 
ne had bought, oi fiom nliich of the traders, or how 
much we lind agreed to give. At last it was settled 
somehow or other, and we were glad to adjourn to 
icst a little before the ball which was to be gnen m 
the eienmg to Ladj Gomm The approach to the 
house was, as usual out here, illuminated with an 
immense number of lamps, and a guard of honour 
was drawn up m front of tlie entrance Altogetlier, 
it was n \eiy successful ball Sir "Walter Gilbert 
whoso famous scamper after tlie Sikhs m tlie first 
Pimjaub campaign eierybodj lias Jieard of, was 
jircscnt, looking as well and hearty ns if he had 
been in Uic coolest instead of the hottest of 
climates all his life hly intention had been to 
have started for Agni and (jilensant thing to 
snj) Ilngland directly after the boll, but tlic 
palkec truck I had sent for to tlio post office, 
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by some mistake never came, so I got three 
Jiours sleep in bed instead. 

Friday, ^larch 7 . — I was rather tempted to have 
stopped over the day, to see a naiitch given to the 
Commander-in-Chief by Hindoo Hao, a rich native 
resident of Dellii. The nautch itself woidd 

probably have been very tii’esome, but worth 
seeing, as one of the characteristic exhibitions of 
the countiy. Hindoo Eao himself was at the party 
last night, -with an adojited son, a boy of twelve 
years old. He is a bluff, good-natured-looking 
man, and likes everything English, saying it was 
a great mistake that he was not born an English- 
man. Besides the nautch, he was to give tlie staff a 
gi’eat dinner also, which one was better out of, * 
but anything would have been j)leasanter than the 
solitary drive in a jolting j)all£ee-gari 7 of eighty-four 
miles to AUyghur, which I reached at ten p.m., and 
after a good supper with oim former host, proceeded 
in my palkee on a truck to Agi’a, where I arrived at 
a little after seven a.m. of SaUirday, March 8. 

Wliilst we were away, the large swimming bath 
attached to the house had been filled, and we all 
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enjoyed a dip into it amazmglj It is a tank about 
eight feet deep, and forty or fifty feet long, and is 
used also as a reservoir for ivatermg the garden 
Mr Thomason and his family, with several fnends 
are also hving in the house which seems veiy 
elastic, for it now holds a vast number of 
people I wanted to have gone to day to have 
another last look at the fort, but there was so much 
to do m making preparations for our start, tliat I 
could not go Eveiythmg seemed very dear, and 
will probably turn out very bad Tiie shops are 
nnles apart, and seem to contam the unsaleable 
articles of the Calcutta stores One merchant 
carries on business m a large boat on the nver, and 
from him we got most of our stores 

Sunday, March 9 — ^Drove with Major Grant to 
tlie cantonment church at seven o clock The 
congregation consisted of an European regiment in 
the East India Company s service, and a large 
number of the civihan and mihtaiy authorities of 
the place, the church large and any, every door 
and wmdow open, so that the passers by could see 
all tliat was going on inside, and the congregation 
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liad a full idew of the saisses and horses, buggies 
and carriages, waiting outside for tlieir ouoiers. The 
service was well performed, and the sermon good. 
Home again to bathe and brealcfast, then came 
tlie tii’esome oiieration of stowing palkees and 
pettaras, pajdng bills, and fifty other indispensable 
things. We had all to make unheard-of sacrifices of 
warm clothing, which, up to this time has 
occasionally been very useful, but which we shall no 
longer want, as every day wiU be hotter than its • 
2n’edecessor. Ah’eady the hot winds have begun to 
make themselves felt, and people prophesj^ that we 
shall be j)retty particularly well cooked before we 
reach Bombay. At about four o’clock, thanks to 
the assistance of ]\lajor Grant and the other 
members of Mr. Thomason’s staff, we managed to 
get our paUcees and baggage started, and that done, 
we had an interval of quiet until dimier time, after 
which, at ten o’clock, we started in a couple of 
buggies to rejoin oiu palkees at a point previously 
agr’eed upon. Our party is augmented by the 
accession of oiu’ Ceylon acquaintance, Oliphant, so 
that we are now at om* original number of four. 
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We had settled to take the hoggies for about 
sixteen miles, during about }ialf of which distance 
we had the benefit of the moonlight FiTe or six 
miles from Agra the pucka (good or metalled) road 
ceases, and we entered on the rough sandy track 
which will, I fancy, be the staple of our road as fer 
at least as Aurungabad A narrou escape or tuo 
from upsets as we drove along in the dark, and 
losing our way once or twice were the onl} 
incidents of our drive, and we came up with oui 
poUcees at a little after one a 'M The bearers had 
put them down under a bank, and were clustered 
round them, sleepmg, jabbermg or smoking Oui 
party is qmte a caravan, upwards of one hundred 
souls altogether There are eighteen bearers and 
one massolchee or torch bearer to each xialkee 
twelve to the servants dooly or htter, twentj four 
bearers to the twelve b angles or sets of pettaras 
uluch compose the baggage and commissanat 
department, and our noble selves With a good 
deal of shoutmg and talking we were at last under 
waj , and fairly started on our route 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Dliolporc— Gardens and Wells— Elephant Waggon— Passage of the 
Chumbul — Gwalior. 

Monday, March 10. — DaybreaJc found us about 
four miles from om* balting-place for the day, 
Dliolpore or Dliowulpore, the capital of the territory 
of an independent Rajah, whose proper territory 
lies fiurther north, but who has been located here 
instead. He is su23posed not to have been over 
well treated by our Govermnent, inasmuch as that 
after siding with us tlirough the whole war with 
Scindiah, when his assistance was not to be 
despised, he was totally forgotten in the treaty 
made with that chief, and his territory remained 
in the hands of the Malmattas. By way of compen- 
sation the Government gave him the Dholpore 
territory, which however he considered as by no 
means an equivalent for his hereditary dominions, 
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but there was no lielp for it, and he is now said 
to be reconciled to the arrangement The country 
IS sandy, and here and there dotted with woods, 
with a few low sandy hills The soil appeared 
extensively hut carelessly cultivated, not like the 
lugh farming of the Tirhoot Two or three large 
houses and a great collection of thatched mud huts 
compose the town The Hajah paid us the com 
pliment of a salute of fifteen guns, and sent an 
old fellow with a ragged suite, to say “ salaam ’ and 
to offer elephants, d.c', if required Mr Thomason 
had sent to tell him that we were commg, and to 
ask him to help us on m any way that he could 
His hospitahty consisted of a present of fruit and 
■vegetables, and the use of a large dirty bungalow, 
nhich he has huilt for the reception of tra\ellers 
We accepted the offer of the elephants for the 
evening, promising to call upon the Rajah when the 
heat of the day should be past, and at last we got nd 
of onr fnend, and were left to our own devices until 
four o'clock Our servant managed to knock up 
a tolerable dinner, concocted of fowls, eggs, and nee, 
after which we mounted a couple of elephants 
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sonl hy iho I»njn)i, and sallied forth to see him and 
l)is palace. Jlis JJigliness lioivever did not malce 
liis appearance, a circumstance wliicli we did not 
rctrrot nuich, liuving aiTivcd at the conclusion that 
one black fellow is much like another. Two 
oOicials in white, and a whole tiibe of ragged 
rctainer.s, some with maces lilce beadles, staves, 
olljcr.s wilJi various descriptions of weapons, 
escorfed us over the palace and gi’ounds. The 
former is a very tawdry afiau- full of VTetched prints, 
and trash}' glass chniidehers, hung so low that jmu 
brush against them as 3'ou wallv imdemeath. The 
gardens are rather nice, with raised terrace walks, 
and conduits full of cleai' running water, raised 
from gi'eat wells, called here bowis (so pronounced), 
the onl}’’ things really woi'th seeing in the place. 
Our united stock of Hindostauee could not make 
us understand what they told us was the age of 
these really fine works, and we managed to make 
out that they were constiucted three hundred years 
ago; but tlie fact was I believe that they were 
constructed by the present Eajali. The annexed 
rough sketch of a section may give some idea of 
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the description of the work. A hroad flight of 
steps leads dotvji to a square tank intended for 
bathing and washing purposes, and communicating 
by an archway with the water in the main shaft. 



The remaining three sides of tlie tanl». aie sur- 
rounded by arcades or galleries open to the comt, 
and communicating by a broad cornice. In these 
arcades fakeers and Brahmins are, T fancy, supposed 
to dwell, but I saw none here. Openings are also 
pierced from the galleries through the wall of the 
main shaft. The diameter of the shaft we 
calculated roughljs to be sixty feet, and the surface 
of the water to he from seventy to eighty feet from 
the summit of the well. Om guides declared that 
the depth of the water was equal to the distance 
from the summit of the well to the surface, wliich, 
if true, must furnish an almost inexhaustible 
supply. Tlie tiers of arches one above the otlier 
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liave a very jjretty effect, and the worlananship is 
solid and good, with a gi'eat deal of well executed 
carving. Every two steps are formed out of one 
solid block of stone. The material is a red sand- 
stone, easily enough worked. Hard by, within the 
enclosure of the palace-garden, is a new tomb in 
course of erection by the Eajah in memory of a 
favourite concubine. It is an expensive tawdry 
building, in the style common to the tombs in this 
part of India, and is not partictilaily well worth 
seemg. The last sight we were shown was a great 
over-fed tiger, in a stone cage near tlie palace, after 
seeing which we remounted om’ elephants, and set 
off after our pallcees, which had previously started 
with the servant and baggage, to be picked up again 

at the ferry over the Ghumbul river. On our- way 

/ 

we met a huge waggon belonging to tire Eajah or 
Eana, as this particular great ruan is called; it 
was an immense timber-cart-lilce affair, used for 
conveying stone from the quarwres to the Eona’s 
new buildings. The ten elephants wliich were 
harnessed to it seemed to have no small difficulty in 
dragging it along through the deep ground, loaded 
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as it was with an immense block of stone Each 
pair of elephants had the ends of a stout pole firmly 
attached to their backs by strong girths passing 
round their bodies To the centre of each spar, a 
rope as large as an ordmary eight inch hawser was 
attached by what nautical folks call stoutstrops, and 
by this rope they dragged the waggon along, tlie 
poor brutes receiving considerable stimulus, not only 
from tlieir maliouts, but also from men with lances, 
who followed and stirred them up behind It was a 
strange looking machine, and not constructed on 
the most approved mechanical prmciples There 
were a great many elephants about, some of them 
looking wretchedly thin One seemed happj 
enough, reclining on Ins broadside m a deepish 
pool, only part of his huge body above water 
He seemed mightily to enjoj the scrubbing with a 
broom which he was receiving from his syce I 
should rather have liked to have earned off a “ turn 
out ’ winch we met near the town, a small hackerj 
drawn by two fine antelopes They were going 
along at a pretty good pace, but did not appear to 
be vei7 well in band Our road led through tlie 
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bazaar, a crowded street witli sliops for the sale of 
gi’ain and such-lilie necessaries, across some ground 
very much cut up by tlie action of water, and 
rendered picturesque by a sprinlding of large tombs, 
those Idosk-like structm’es so common to all 
“ Indian Sketch-books.” The road appears to dive 
below the surface of the plain; in fact it does 
plunge into one of the water-com’ses which drain 
the waters off to the Chumbul dm-ing the rains. For 
two or three miles we ti’avelled through the defile, 
and jDassing under tlie walls of a native fortress, 
apjiarently in tolerable repam, arrived just after 
sunset at the ferry which om’ train was in the act of 
crossing. The scene was not unpicturesque, when 
we had got across and had time to look at it. A 
Avide ghaut or flight of steps leading down to the 
water, with a back-ground of cliff crowned by one of 
those pretty cupola’d kiosks standing in rehef 
against the sky, the broad calm river with the 
elephants we had left on the other side standing in 
the shadow of the bank, and looking in the dusk 
hlce great black ghosts, our gi’oups of bearers 
engaged in lighting fires for the um-omantic 
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piArpose of making onr tea and for tlieir oi\n 
satisfaction, all under the half light of a just set 
sun and a young moon, would have made a pretty 
lucture The bearers were not averse to the delay, 
although they had a long nights work before 
them It IS certainly heavy work, not much short 
of forty miles la'^t night, and somewhere about 
thirty five to mght How these shghtly made black, 
fellows manage to do it, I don t understand Tea 
over and the teapot packed up, we got under way 
agam Road very rough up ravines like those on 
the other side, but not so deep There was a time 
when tliese ravines were mfested with robbers, but 
now tliey are as safe as Pall Mall of an afternoon 
The weather was sultiy and close, but one got more 
air woUcmg alongside the palkees than when in 
those tiavelhng boves so I walked till near 
midnight, not a httle, I dare sa^ , to the satisfaction 
of my bearers There was a good deal of hghtmng 
on the horizon, foretelhng a coming storm, which did 
not reach us, hut I fancy broke at no great distance, 
for early in the mommg {Tvcsdaij^ March 11) the 
wind suddenly changed to the nortliward, it got 
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conipur.'itivcly cor)!, and a few drops of rain fell, not 
r'lioiiLdi, however, lo lay tlie dust. The change, 
thongii ])Ica.sant, came late, for at seven a.m. we 
were at Gwalior Jicsidency, thirty-six miles from 
Dhulporc, and conifortabl}'' installed in the house of 
the Ilcsident, Sir II. Sliakcspoar. Thus far our dak 
airaugomonts seem to answer veij well. We have 
travelled thirty-six miles each night in less than 
thirteen hours, including the usual stoi)pages to 
rest the hearers. Both nights, however, we got 
“ lifts ” in carriages or on elephants for some 
distance, which, of course, eased the hearers more 
nr less ; hut even an empty juallcee is more than I 
shotild like to cany my share of, even twenty miles 
a night, let alone tlikty-five. The hearers stopped 
twice each night to rest, each time for about twenty 
minutes. i\ji}^vhere else hut in India an im’oad of 
four Englislunen with good appetites and a hundred 
servants, would he considered rather a demand upon 
a gentleman’s housekeeping, hut here yoxu’ host really 
acts as if you were conferring a favom’ upon him 
by i)roving the elasticity of yom’ stomach on ins 
eatables and drinlmhles, and yoim independence by 
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making yourself at home in, and all about, his 
house at file minutes aeq[uaintance As to the 
beaiers they disappear nobody cares where, off to 
tlie bazaar, or anj’where, except one or two who have 
constituted themselves actmg assistant valets de 
chambre, and who carry off our shoes to dust them, 
clean out the palkees, and snore between wlules in 
the verandah I think that if I were one of them, 
and had helped to carry six feet one for thirty odd 
miles, I should go to rest directly I had put lum 
down, but there they are, apparently quite fresh, 
and anxious only to know at what time they are to be 
ready to go agam We all look wise and say gravely , 
“ Paunch budger, which w e know means five o'clock, 
and they disappear for the mtervenmg hours, all 
except the aforesaid valets, who reappear in an Lour 
or two and go to sleep near tlie palkees, wrapped up 
in their wlnte cloths hke subjects ready for dissection 
At the appomted hour they straggle m from all 
duections, each man with his httle brass pot and 
long lanyard coiled round it, that and their cloths and 
pipe forming their only baggage One man, however, 

IS Nery luxmious He has a tame partndge in a 
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.sinnll cngc. It T^'alcGS tlic wliolc caravan, of coui’se 

T mean those in the palkees, intli its cliiiping at 

(laj'liglit if the palkees hapi^en to be near one 

anoilier. ’\Miile \vc v'ere breakfasting, the Eajab of 

Gwalior sent tlie Ilesiclent a present of a black buck 

antelope Avliich ho had shot in the morning. It was 

a young one of tlie same kind as those we had seen 

run down by chetahs at Bhurtpore, and was hai'dly 

« 

fit to be called a black buck yet, as they ai‘e light- 
coloured ui) to a certain age. Oiu’ host had but 
just I’eturned from his winter's toui’ through his 
disti'ict. Pail of the house was under repair, and 
few of his books were as yet impacked, but those 
few were quite enough to pass the day very 
pleasantly with, and we made ourselves very 
oomfoilable diming the heat of tlie day. Were it 
not that officials in India have plentj* to do, life here 
would become di’eadfuUy dull, for there is no 
European resident anywhere in tlie immediate 
vicinity. Tlie neai'est Emopeans are tlie officer on 
duty, and another Englishman domiciled in the fort 
of Gwalior, three miles off. Besides these, there 
are onlj* the officers of the Gwalior contingent, 
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whose cantonments aie at a distance of seven oi 
eight miles This is probably nothing to some of 
the stations, which are four or five times as far from 
European society, but it is more than I should 
fancy The sepoys of the contingent that we fell m 
with on guard about the Residency, were as well 
dressed and appointed as any troops I ever saw 
They were m the uniform of the Rifles, dark green 
with black belts, and looked -v ery different from the 
Rajah’s own mfantry, who dressed (or rather 
supposed to be dressed) as Europeans, turned out to 
salute the Resident on our way to the durbar in the 
evening Of course we stayed at home dunng the 
lieat of tlie day It was hot and sultry, with a 
strong east wind, not at all tempfang one to go 
out In the evenmg Sir Richmond took us to the 
durbar Part of tlie way we drove m carriages, 
escorted by a couple of suwars of the contingent 
force After about three miles drive, over a verj 
good road, we reached the entrance to tlie town, 
where we exchanged carnages for elephants, which 
were waitmg there, and escorted by a party of 
Mahratta liorse, fine-looking, well mounted fellows, 
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armed with matchlocks or lances, proceeded in state 
across the bed of a now diy river, along a handsome 
stone bridge, through the lashkar (so jDronounced) to 
the dm’bar. The citadel or fort, standing on the 
toj) of a table rock, two or thi’ee hundred feet above 
the plain, .is a fine object from the lower gi’ounds, 
and comes up to my notion of Indian fortresses, 
such as I exj)ected them to appear, more than any I 
have yet seen. Allaliabad and Agra may be more 
imposing in structure, but they are less so in 
position. The old town lies to the eastward of the 
fort, but tlie lashkar, as the pai*t we went to is called, 
lies at the other extremity, and owes its existence 
to the necessity under which Scmdiah was j)laced 
by the British Government of locatmg liis {iriny 
somewhere or other, instead of keeping it constantly 
in motion from one place to another. He chose 
tliis spot (for no possible reason, unless that of its 
being the hottest and Avorst place in his dominions), 
and hence its name, “ lashkar,” signifjung army. Tlio 
natives of the countiy are Eajpoots, but tlie dj-misty 
is tliat of them conquerors, the Malirattas ; in fact, 
the present Eajah can hardly make himself under- 
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stood his subjects, and Ins minister could not 
speak Hindostanee at all when he came into office 
The town differs httle from other native towns 
houses principally mud, some of red sandstone 
streets generally narrow, always dusty much 
crowded by men generally in petticoats women 
generally in trowsers, children never in anything, 
mixed up witli gady capansoned horses Brahmmy 
hulls, and wise looking elephants, all \ ery onental 
We passed under an archway, and entered the court 
yard, which has the palace on three sides, a dead 
wall and the said archway on the fourth The 
obedient elephants “ bite, % e sit down, as ordered, 
we dismount, and by a narrow stone staircase 
covered mth white cloth ascend to the durbar room 
a long goUeiy with one side open to the court yard 
The court attendants were seated in arm chairs 
along each side of the gallery , the young Kajah in a 
handsome silver and velvet cluur at the end Ann 
chaws were also in readiness for us on the nght of 
tlie Bajah, vliich we occupied without any great 
ceremony In fact where it is lather etiquette not 
to take ones hat off, one does not exactly know 
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wliat other profession of civilit}' or respect to make, 
so we bundled, into our chaii's as quicldj as possible, 
and began to stare about us. There was nothing 
remai’lcable in tlie apartment we were in, which was 
more an alcove than a room, being open along its 
whole length to the court below. An old fellow in 
spectacles, and the Uaj all’s iirime minister, an 
intelligent looking man of about five-and-thii‘ty 
years of age, were the iirincyial talkers, Sir Eichmond 
Shakesjiear inteipreting for our benefit. The EajaJi 
was dressed veiy plainly in white linen, as were 
most of the courtiers. He wore some fine jewels, 
handsome diamond and peaii ear-rings, a hea'iy 
string of peaids round his neck, diamond bracelets, 
and a large single diamond set in a ring. For head- 
dress he wore a flat land of turhan lilce that worn 
all over India, but with a strange shaped mushn 
cockade in it. He is about seventeen years of age, 
but looks older; intelligent in appearance, and bj'- 
no means ugly. As to character, he is said 
to be without vices, intensely addicted to riding 
and field sports of aU descriptions, a capital shot, 
and a cordial hater of books and study of any kind. 
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It must be an immense advantage to him and to his 
donumons to have a Eesident like the present one 
to look after him, and if the said Kesident can 
prevent the Rajah’s female relations from getting 
control over him, he is likely to do very well 
There is a nch old lady of indifferent character and 
high family, who has been domg her best to 
estabhsh an influence over him for no good ends, 
but as yet her attempts have not succeeded The 
predecessor of the present Rajah — ^his uncle, I think 
— was not over partial to him, and he and his mother 
lived for some time on the hberal allowance of 
sixteen sliilhngs a month, the consequence of which 
was that his acquaintance nas not limited to the 
members of the higliest fanuhes, and he rathei 
scandalised his court by famihar conversation with 
ragged street boys after Ins accession It rather 
spealcs m his favour in my opinion Among the 
figures in the durbar was a strange looking old 
gentleman with his head and face swathed in white 
/men ns if he had a vto/ent toothache Ha wore 
some handsome plate armour on his arms and breast, 
and was, I suppose, commander m chief of the army, 
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or something of the land. During the ’svhole 
durbar, nautch giids were g’oing through theh 
performances at tlie lower end of the room. None 
of them were pretty, and them evolutions, wliich 
consisted in paddling about the floor on the stiflest 
possible ancles, an occasional movement of an ai’m, 
and alteration of the position of the veil, the whole 
accompanied by a veiy unmusical song, were, I 
thought, excessively tiresome. A land of panto- 
mime was also performed at oiu' end of the room, 
which consisted in bringing to each of us trays of 
shawls and jewellery which we touched, and whicli 
were immediately removed, and sui^posed to be 
given to oim servants to be taken home as presents. 
To heighten the illusion, after each person touched 
tlie ti’ay it was removed out of sight, but I am not 
aware that any of tiie ti-ays ever reached tlie 
Residency. In fact, those which were presented to 
Number Two, bore a very suspicions resemblance 
to those of Nrunber One, and the whole ceremony 
was merely a pantomime representing the former 
custom of giving and receiting present=:, which has 
for some time been a dead letter. Tlie tiajah 
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always touched each tray first, and then the supposed 
recipient touched it after bIucU it disappeared 
Some of the jewellery looked rather pretty* At 
dusk we all turned our chairs towards the court 
yard and a display of fireworks took place, no great 
affair m themselves, but the courtyard full of 
armed wainors on caparisoned horses, so much hke 
circus figures with the elephants, the chattering and 
moving crowd, and the coloured fires, made a 
strange and extraordinary scene The fireworks 
over, we were each piesented with a garland of 
flowers and a leaf full of pawn Some rose water 
was pQUied over our handkerchiefs and we took our 
leave The strangest part of the garland ceremony 
is tlie waj m which the Besident having received 
Jus garland from tlie Ilajah, is expected to put one 
on the Eajali’s neck himself, after which the Kajah 
adorns the remainder of lus guests, like young bulls 
going to be sacrificed It was the same at 
Lucknow, only that here they gave us besides 
garlands ‘caffs o£ roses and orange flowers^ vet} 
sweet, and, of course, very becoming The joung 
Eajali had had good sport lately, having kille T 
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a coui^le of lions, unusual game in this jDai-t 
of India. They were described as being of 
much inferior size to the African species. We 
returned to the Eesidency as we went, pai’t of 
the way on elejjhants, the remainder per carriage. 
We had previously settled not to go on to- 
night ; our bearers will he none the worse for 
the night’s rest. 

Wednesday, March 12 . — Our host is still suffering 
from the effect of wounds received diming the Pun- 
jaub camj)aign, and could not accompany us to tlie 
fort tills morning. We had heai’d that there was 
but little to repay the trouble of the ascent, but 
that is a mistake. The fact is that people who see 
a thing every day of tlieir lives forget tliat it may 
have the charm of novelty, at least, to others ; and 
in travelling one ought to receive ivitli caution the 
statement that such and such a place or thing is not 
worth seeing. We were all glad that we did not 
miss Gwalior fort. The carriage took us to tlie 
commencement of the old town, where we found the 
eleiihants, and on them proceeded to the entrance 
of, and part of the way up, the flight of steps wliich 
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leads to tlie fort itself AVe might have gone the 
whole way on the elephants, but preferred walking 
The approach is perhaps the finest part of it The 
staircase, as it may be called, is earned up the side 
of tlie rock, and is overhung by the great battle 
mented w ills of the castle towering over it in ail 
their feudal grandeur The walls are cunouslj oinn 
mented vath glazed tiles of vanous colours, placed 
in patterns representmg trees, d.c Two or three 
turns in the road add to the strength of tlie 
defences, before reaching the gateway, which leads 
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principle of the arch, but built their gateways by 
laymg one stone upon another, after the fashion of 
the annexed rough sketch. Even theii’ cu’cular 
domes, of which there are specimens at Gyah, 
Bindrabund, and here also, are built on the same 
Ijrinciple. The interior of the fort is a great mass 
of buildings of various lands, barracks, temj)les, 
huts, &c., and is occupied by a strong guard of 
native troops, artillery, and infantry, belonging 
to the contingent. I don’t think these men ever 
miss an opj)ortunity of turning out the guards. 
Wherever we went, if it happened to be within one 
hundred yards of a guard-house, out they all came 
and xn’esented arms : om* Em’opean garments being 
considered by them quite enough to entitle us 
to the honour. I guessed the length of the rock 
on which the fort is built to be about a mile, by 
from two to fom’ hundred yards in breadth. It is 
almost entirely occupied by the fortress and its out- 
works, and is nearly level. Several lai’ge tanks 
siij)ply it with water, and there ai’e two very 
cui-ious, ancient temples in the style of those at 
Bindrabund.- One is pagoda-shaped, i. e., sometliing 
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like a sugar loaf squared off, the other is a domed 
building, and more nearly circular in its general 
shape The lattei is nchly carved Near this 
last was lying on the ground a huge gun of 
native manufacture, Very heavy m metal, but of 
comparatively small bore, not equal, however, in 
size to the Bhurtpore gun There is a vast numbei 
of field and other guns in the fortress — trophies of 
the battle of Moharajpoie, but none of them were 
mounted on the walls All I saw in position were a 
few field pieces Among tlie Maharajpore guns was 
one of great cihbie, but little weight of metal 
made howitzer shape, and intended to throw great 
quantities of pebbles The natives of India seem 
to have exhausted a great deal of ingenuitj in 
fabncatmg useless odd pieces of artillery, one of 
tlieu particular vaneties being the manufacture of 
unwieldy great guns which nobody could use, 
witness the great gun of Beejapore and others 
Jluch of the enceinte of the walls is covered 
with ruins, but the walls themselves appear to 
be in very good condition, and likely long to 
survive the mandate of government, ordering 
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that they be allowed to fall into decay. W( 

rambled about until near nine o’clock, when the sui 

gave us notice that it was high time we were 

imder shelter again, so we drove back again to the 

Residency. At half-past three we started the jialkees 

olf, oui’selves following later in Sir Richmond’s 

carriage, to the sj)ot where we found the elephants 

yesterday, and where the palkees awaited us to-day. 

We sldrted the edge of the laslilcar, and, after a 

march of foim or five miles further, came up at a 
« 

little after dai'k with the servants and pettaras, wliich 
had preceded us to a tope and well, where we had 
settled to have tea. Here we made a halt of half 
an hour or so, the bearers lighting fires and 
smoldng their pipes around. The well near wliich 
we had halted is of cmious construction, a circular 
shaft well built up with stone, veiy deep, and witli a 
double flight of steps, made of stones juttmg out 
from the sides, leading to the bottom. Tea over, 
we trotted on again by tlie light of the torches, and 
of the moon, over an undulated sandj^ country, ven' 
diy-looldng and tree-less, but I believe, in fact, veiy 
faiiiy cultivated, tliough that did not sliow in the 
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moonlight I talked for some time alongside of 
our caravan, and at one time thought we had lost 
our way, for the palhees and pettaras were all 
tiotting off in different directions However, after 
a good deal of shoutmg and jabbering they all 
came together again, and proceeded at a good pace 
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CHAPTEE Yll. 

Dak Bungalow — Shorpori — Night hlarch — Goonah — Tiger Hunt — News 
from Enghand — Bujrunghur — Bursud — Bioura — Puchorc — Jloon- 
light Encampment. 

Tlnusday, March 13. — Eeaclied Maliona, a dak 
bungalo-n-, tliii-ty-nine miles from Gwalior, at six 
A. M., not bad work. As soon as we arrived, we 
started off to shoot for om” kitchen, tmd among ns 
got one paiiiidge, a parrot, and a number of doves 
and rock-jDigeons. The neighbom’liood of the 
bungalow swarms with these hu'ds. wliich are not 
particular^ good eating, but malce a pleasant 
variety fcom the eternal fowls, tlie staple food in 
these counti’ies. The dak bungalow is mucli like 
any other, a two-roomed house on a gi’ound floor, 
with a bathing-room attached to each sitting-room. 
Half of it was occupied by a sergeant employed 
about the road, (an Eiu-opean.) who had his family, 
tent, bugg)'. and a small guard of .^epoy.*? with 
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him He oflferecl to vacate the bungalow and take 
to his tents, hut of course we did not want to driie 
his wife and cluldren from the comparatively cool 
bungalow to the intensely hot tent "We learned 
from the sergeant, that a leopard had made his 
appearance about a neighbouring bill, in sight from 
the bungalow, and that men had been sent out to 
see if lie was still there, as in that case we might 
have gone in search of him but they came back 
towards the afternoon, leportmg tliat tliere were no 
traces of Inm, so I conclude he has taken himself 
off Other men who had been sent the sergeant 
to fish were more successful and the produce of 
their sport was a not unwelcome addition to our 
dmner It was mtensely hot all day, unusually so 
foi tlie tune of year, our friend told us last j ear lie 
was out in his tents a month later, and with much 
cooler weather, so that we may yet chance to 
have a change It was not so oppressii e, liowever, 
as we felt it at Gwahor, and b) shutting up the 
bungalow, ue contrived to keep the hot air prettj 
well out At about five o’clock we commenced gettmg 
under way agam The sergeant gave us some 
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capital goats’ miUc, supplied Lj liis flock wMcli came 
in from grazing very opportunely, just as vre were 
stalling, and we proceeded, crossing the river 
Parbutti by a rocky ford, now quite diy, the water, 
I suppose, percolating beneath. We stopped, as 
usual, for tea, after a couple of hour's’ inarch; after 
which, as the evening was pleasant and the road 
pretty good, some of us wallced on four or flve miles 
further. The counti-y is now less fla t, and here and 
there covered -with a low brushwood jiuigle. Some 
hackeries and a few natives passed Jiflong the road, 
and towards morning we met a ratlilbr neat buggy 
and horse, evidently tire property of :\m European, 
then several camels, and tlie usual acciSmpaniments 
of a marching camp belonging to a S',mall party. 
We lialted for about half an hour' dming \the night, 
at the AoUage of Shorpori, which seemeld in the 
moonlight to be a considerable place, with nnore tlian 
its allowance of barldng dogs. How vei-j' p-leasant 
tlie few minutes’ quiet sleep are, during the .half 
hour’s rest, woi-th all the remainder of the night’s 
jeiidng slumbers. 

Friday, March 10. — I turned out at daylight suid 
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went after partridges — an imsuccessful cliace One 
can hear them crowing all round, but witliout a 
dog it IS next to impossible to get them The 
distant view of our destmation, Seepree, as we 
approached it, reminded me, in tlie mornmg light, 
of views m Hampshire, and a corps of irregulai 
cavalry m scarlet uniform disiiersing to their lines 
after morning parade, had rather the appearance of 
“ a meet m England Seepree is about thirty six 
miles from hlahona, and is the station of a corps 
of the Gwahor contingent It seems to be a rather 
nice little place, contammg some neat bungalows, 
in one of which ve were installed by the officer 
commandmg the troops, there being no dak 
bungalow The cantonment stands on Ingher 
ground than Gwahor, and is consequentlj generally 
coolei, besides which it enjoys the great blessing of 
good watei, not the case eveiywhere m India “We 
found “ the Atlas for India here with dates from 
England to tlie seventli of Februaiy, received tia 
Bombay Our host sent lus servants and mess 
traps, and supplied the eatables and drmkables 
so that our own stores were not called into plaj 
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Before starting we went over to call upon and 
thank him for his hospitality, his bungalow being 
close by the one we were lodged in. He seemed 
to lilce the land of life very well, said tlie jilace 
was healthy, the society, though small, agreeable, 
and that though rather out of the way it was a well 
paid, and not expensive position that he occupied. 
The procession we met last night was that of an 
officer on liis way to the liills for his health. We 
started again at the usual time, and met some of 
the residents taking their evening’s drive — among 
them some jolly looking children in a bullock cart. 
The night was lovely and the road good, so I 
walked till past ten o’clock, stopping as usual half 
an horn’ for tea. This is about the pleasantest 
part of the day. The evenings ai’e cool and 
pleasant, the moon bright, and the tea remai’kably 
refreshing after a wallc of six or seven miles. We 
always take a bottle of millc from the halting-place, 
that being an article one can almost always get in 
an Indian ^iIlage, the only precaution that one must 
take being that of ordering it liot to be boiled, a 
2)rocess to which the natives almost always subfcct 
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jt, their fuel (dned cow dung) imparting a par 
ticolarly unpleasant flavour to it The country we 
nre passmg tlirough is here and there cultivated, 
but generally covered with a brush wood jungle 
in patches, studded with good sized trees About 
ten we passed the fort of Kolarus, apparently a half 
ruinous square building with high walls and circular 
bastions at the angles a small village is clustered 
about it At this place we rejoin the high road 
between Agra and Bombay, which our visit to 
Gwahor had taken us out of 

Satardflj/, March 15 — ’We reached Burdeswnr 
bungalow, a tliirty two miles march, at a httle after 
five Strolled about as usual with tlie guns, but got 
only a parrot and a few doves The watei prcttj 
good and weather rather cooler, thermometer at 81° 
at was at 84° yesterdaj , and 80° the day befoie in 
our sitting livmg, and dming room "Wliat it may 
have been out of doors I cannot saj We are now 
m a neighbourhood famous for game of all kinds 
small and great one place m particular, siv miles 
off the road, is said to suarm with tigers and deer 
The former seem not to alarm our hearers mucli 
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for the bangy men (those who cany the luggage), 
trot along quite unconcerned as to whether the 
torch-hearers are near them or not. I observe, how- 
ever, that at the halts they never go to any distance 
from the fires. The trains of country carts or 
hackeries that we meet seem to take more pre- 
cautions against the attacks of wild animals ; they 
form regular cam23S, carts outside, and the cattle 
securely jDicketed in the space between, and when 
the train consists of laden bullocks without waggons, 
their loads are piled in a kind of breastwork near 
the cattle, and advantage taken of any break in the 
gi’ound, or other accidental circumstance of jJosition, 
to protect the animals. Tigers are not by any means' 
the only enemy to be feared: there are plenty of 
leopai’ds, wolves, hysenas, and other mischievous 
brutes besides. There seems to be an immense 
deal of cultivation about the villages, whole fields of 
wheat and barley; the farmhag, to my notion, 
indifferent, but things appear to gi’ow so easily here. 
Under way again at the usual time. A twenty-eight 
miles march brought us to Goonah at daylight of 
March 16. Here, besides the dak bungalow, whicli 
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IS ■well situated on a using ground, is the residence 
of Captain Burlton, a great Nimrod, and second m 
command of a regiment of the Grwalior contmgent 
His bungalow, and the hnes of about a hundred 
Mahratta suwars whom he has under his orders, are 
near the dak bungalow, and the lines of Ins own 
regiment are on another low hill about a quarter of 
a mile offl Altogether he has with him about six 
hundred horse, and just now there are about two 
hundred more encamped on the ground near the 
bungalows, part of another regiment on their "way 
from Berhampore to Gwalior The encampment 
of the latter was very picturesque, with its horses 
picketed in regular hues, the tents or huts, the 
baggage piled, and the baggage pomes in tlie 
intervals of the lines, the men in their seailet 
uniforms scattered about For some time we have 
seen very few palm trees, but here tliey seem 
more plentiful, and there is a regular grove of them 
between ■what might be called the bungalow lawn 
and the open country "Whilst ue were strolhng 
about m the cool morning air, up cantered the 
captam on a powerful grey mare He came mth an 
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invitniion lo us to make use of his house and its 
oontcnls, and a jDroposition that we sliould all sally 
otd. and heat up for a hear or a tiger. We agi’eed 
to both proposals, and were soon over at his 
bungalow to commence operations with brealdast. 
In his verandah was the sldn of a huge tiger, whose 
late owner had onl}’- a few daj's ago nearly made a 
vacancy in the 2nd Gwalior contingent cavahy, for 
the captain had to make a jump down a bank about 
twenty feet high to avoid the charge of the 
infuriated beast, into whose head he had ah’eady put 
a couple of balls, one so near that the flash of the 
rifle singed the hair about the hole where the bullet 
entered. The tiger brushed his sambre-skin 
breeches with his joaw, while the caj)tain’s hand 
touched the brute’s head as he made tlie jump. 
They afterwards found the tiger dead a few yards 
off m the jungle. There was only one elephant to 
be had, and no hunting howdah is intended to hold 
five people, so it was settled that we should do our 
hunting on foot, and only use the elephant and such 
horses as could be collected as means of conveyance 
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to the various beats, for which a number of men 
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weie immediately despatched with drums and other 
noise makmg articles under tlie command of some of 
Captain Burlton s shiLames or huntsmen Captain 
Biirlton said, that although he was in the habit of 
going out himself on foot he thought it a fooUiardy 
thmg to do, and that it was what he would advise no 
man to do, but we waxed valorous, and about ten off 
we started Two or three more of the shikarnes 
accompamed us, fine athletic fellows, armed witli 
matclilocks and tulwars (the native sabre) They 
are men who have received more or less trammg 
fiom Captain Burlton, and are fair shots with their 
matchlocks, as one of them afterwards showed by 
almost entirely demohshmg a hare at one shot Our 
elephant was a fine female, and we three were 
comfortably seated on a huge pad like an apoplectic 
mattrass, lashed on to the animals back with an 
infinity of stout rope I prefer these pads to 
regular howdahs The sim was certainly piping 
hot, hut our sola hats, and perhaps the excitement, 
presented our noticing it much there was a light 
breeze blowing too, which made it rather cooler 
We were unsuccessful in the way of sport, though 
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coiintrv peojile reported tliot a tiger liad been 
?ccii the dav before in a lai'ge patch of juncrle ■vrhich 
've bea.t. and about htteon vards from the edge of 
Tvhlcli our host posted Grosvenor and me. behind a 
scrubbr tiling like a gooseberrv bush, opposite a 
von* likeir spot. Perhaps it ■^vas as ■u’ell that the 
“ iikelv spot " did not furnish a ro.aiing devil of a 
tiger, for although we had a double barrel and a 
jdstoi each, there would have been but little time for 
airuimr. and a tierer has often done mischief enough 

V. N- ^ 

witii OTiite as manv bullets in its inside as we were 
likely to drop into him. We saw nothing but a 
sounder of wild boar, and a few peacocks. It was. 
however, exciting enough as we knelt behind our 
bush and heard the distant cries and noises of 
the beaters approaching, pardcularly when the 
report of a gun from one of our companions, whom 
Burlton had taken with him to some little distance, 
fell upon our ears. He had fired at and they 
thought wounded, a hyena, and one of the natives 
took a long shot at the Tvild boar, but missed- We 
afterwards tried some other very thorny jungles, but 
saw nothing but some deer, one ot which icll iO 
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Grosvenors nfle, some hares, and peafowl A 
pantlier was traced to his den in the clefts of a large 
pile of rochs, and an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to smoke him out , hut either he had taken himself 
off, or else he was not such a fool as to run the 
gauntlet of five double barrels and a number of 
matchlocks, so we were ohhged to give Inm up too, 
and, as it was getting late, go home agam, and 
console ourselves with a dip in the captain s 
swimming bath and a good dinner, washed down 
ivith copious draughts of ‘ mug a capital compoimd 
of beer, water, mint, and sugar The Resident of 
Indore, too, had sent up our letters, so that we 
enjoyed the unexpected pleasure of getting news 
from England IVe all slept in our respective 
paUvees at the dak bungalow, having settled to trj 
our luck again in the mormng Accordinglj at 
dnjhght {March 17) we were ready to start again, as 
before, some on horseback, some on the elephant 
Some time ago this same elephant was out inth a 
luinting party, when a panther suddenly sprang at 
her She was startled, and hacked so suddenly that 
she caught the hack of the howdah against the 
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branoli of n Irpc, DcnrJy decnpitated tlie spoii;smeii 
in flic Jiowdah, mid sent all the gims, &c., f!3'ing out 
of if. Her nialioiif, liowcver, brought her uji to tlie 
Hcratrh again, or to Avhat would have been the 
scralcli, if slic had not suddenly pulled a young 
tree down over the panther and walked up it until 
she got right over the beast, and, of coui’se, crushed 
it lo death. Our beat to day was in a different 
direction ; the same shikarries were out again, 
besides about eighty beaters, and a buffalo had been 
lied u]) during the night near’ to a spot where a 
tiger was supposed to have established his head 
quarters. The buffalo had, however, not been 
molested, so after beating a patch of jungle, and 
wounding one n.ylghau which got away, we 
adj om’ued to anotlier place. The beaters were as weU 
drilled as any beaters I ever saw, and filled the air 
with the most diabolical row of yeUs and tom-toms, 
but our luck was “ down again.” A shikaiiy lolled a 
nylghau (which made such a bellowing as it died, 
that I and some of the other greenhorns thought 
that a tiger or panther had been hit), and Buiiton 
shot a deer; but the gi'eatest piece of ill-luck was 
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our firing at some wild ducTi we found swimming on 
the surface of a little river We had got to the 
end of n patch of jungle, and came upon the stream, 
or, as it now appeared, a senes of pools upon which 
the birds were floating Burlton and I made two 
goodish shots at them, but they were unlucliy ones, 
as they probably lost us a tiger, which was at the 
moment within a couple of hundred yards of us 
Crossing the stream, we slurted the edge of the jungle 
we bad just left, which here ended in a broken cliff 
covered with jungle, and about thirty or forty feet 
high We had not gone far when an unusual com 
motion among some birds of a hmd called by the 
natives five councillors, showed that something was 
going on in the jungle just over the top of the bank, 
and not more than thirty or forty yards from us 
Burlton had just remarked that those birds never 
made tliat commotion except about an owl or some 
thing in tlie feline way, when he discovered one of 
Ins slnkames up m a tree some way further back in 
the jungle, and learnt from his signs tliat the cause 
of the commotion was a tiger The beaters were 
instantly sent back by a short detour into the 
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jungle, we toolc up po.sitions on tlie edge of a little 
I’anne, and wo all really thought we were in for a 
shind}', hut our unlucky shots at the ducks had 
given the tiger, who had been watching some cattle 
feeding in the vallc}' below, notice of oim anival, 
and he had either gone back through the jungle, or 
had concealed himself in the cre^dees of the bank. 
At all events, although we found his h’esh traces, we 
saw nothing of the animal itself, which was said by 
the shikany to have been a small one, so all oiu’ 
excitement and hiUTy came to notliing. If the 
brute had had the manners to remain, I think we 
should have got him, for we were in a caj)ital 
j)osition, uith a clear view of the opposite bank of 
the ra^ine where we believed the brute to be. To 
get tins ^dew, however, we were obliged to get up 
into small ti’ees so as to look over tlie intervening 
bushes, and I fully expected that my tree would 
carry itself and me bodily into the ravine. Burlton 
and I were very near firing at what we took for the 
tiger’s head, but wliich turned out to be only an 
effect of light on broken ground. I never saw any- 
thing more distinctly than the shape of the animals 
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liead, and the lesemblance Tvas so strong that it was 
only when the heaters came up and walked over 
the place that either we or the skikarry were quite 
convinced that it was not the game we were after 
It was all excessively disappointing, but like most 
disappointments, could not he helped, so we got 
what consolation we could out of our breakfast, 
which had been sent some distance further on 
The servants had been ordered to get it ready at the 
very spot where the tiger was seen, but by some 
mistake they took it further on It shows that it is 
as well to be cautious in the selection of spots for 
pic nies m tius part of tlie world During tlie rest 
of the day our luck did not mend We beat several 
other patches of jungle, one said to be a noted find 
for bears, sav traces of them and of panthers 
ike , but notiung of the animals themselves, and 
weie at last obliged to return after a hard days 
work uitli only the nylghau and the deer as trophies 
It was nobody s fault, and our host did his utmost 
to show us sport, but the fact is that at so short a 
notice we were luckj in gettmg near to a tiger at 
all, and in spite of our ill success I enjoyed tlie 
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expedition mucli, tlioiigli, of coiu’se, it would have 
been pleasanter bad we come back with a tiscer on 
tbe elephant. The bath and the dinner were very 
refreshing after our day’s work. Our host's life 
must be a strange one, no Eiu'opean hving witliin 
sixty miles, and no society but that of his himtsmen. 
He has trained two boys to cany liis sj)are rifles, 
and seems to have entfre trust hi then pluck and 
spirit, which, he says, they repay by enth'e con- 
fidence in him. Moreover, he is monarch of all he 
surveys, receives good pay, forage for almost nothing, 
and the place is healthy and well supphed with good 
water. We started again at nine o’clock, the road 
good but more hilly ; some large annual, probably 
a wolf, ran across the road just before me as I 
trudged along a httle ahead of the jialkees. About 
five miles from Goonah we passed the town of 
Bujrunghin, a considerable place, and dining the 
nio'ht crossed the now diy beds of several streams. 
We reached the next bimgalow, Binsud, distant 
tlnrty miles, at about 7 a.m., (Tucsdaj/, March 18)— 
a small hot bung.alow. We are now on a difl'ereut 
kind of soil : it is much darker in colour and mucli 
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less dusty The jungle is thicher and abounds 
in a kind of tree bearing a profusion of pink and 
red flowers It was very hot indeed About half 
past five we started again One of t}ie beaiers is 
lame and the others liave contrived to get a white 
pony winch carries Inm and a couple of carpet hags 
of ours, with which it seems to get on very well 
Two panah dogs have also attached themselves 
to our tram, and attend our mess at dinner tune 
Walli. on to the tea place about seven miles, duruig 
winch we crossed the Parbutti again by a paved 
ford There is no water m it at this time of year, 
except what is in a senes of pools, winch, we were 
told, ne\er entirely dry up The country is moie 
luUj, and the road, except sometimes at the nuUaiis 
or watercourses, pretty good The mght was cool 
and pleasant Got er twenty eight and a half 
miles, and reached Bioura at half past six \ v 
OFcdnesdat/, IQth ) Bungalow small, but the man 
111 charge attentive, and we got better food than 
usual The water is mdifierent both here and at 
Bursud, no small matter when one is contmuallj 
drinking it This same dnnking water so mucli, 
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may be a bad thing, but I certainly find that it 
helps me to walk at night a good deal. Nothhig 
is so j)l6asant after a few houi’s’ dusty wallc, as to 
wash the dust down one’s throat with a good 
draught of water from the cooler, which I keep 
slung behind my palkee. The water at our tea 
place was very good. We are now in a more 
populous country : ^dllages are tolerably frequent, 
but no Eui’opeans are to be found between Goonali 
and Indore. It was hotter than ever to-day, and we 
consequently started rather later than usual. At 
om* tea place we fell in with a caravan of natives, 
buUock waggons, and coolies halting round large 
fires. It seems too that some festival is going on, 
for both to-night and last night, the comitiy lias 
been studded with bonfii’es, and at every village 
tom-toms and noises meant for singing have been 
heard. 

Thursday, March 20. — Our march to-night was 
a short one — onl}’- eighteen miles — to Pueliore, which 
w^e reached at about two a.ji. Notliing can he 
pleasanter than the two or three hours’ sleej) one 
gets after the paUiees are groimded at the cud of n 
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short march hhe tins We found here an unexpected 
and most acceptable addition to our literary stock 
in the shape of some of the last mail s Galignanis 
sent by Mr Hamilton from Indore The httle odds 
and ends of news we picked up out of them furnished 
a good stock of conversation, and passed the tune 
away amazauglj well We had n Jong march before 
us, so we started rather eaily, and felt the heat 
of Uie evening a good deal, until the sun went 
helo’a the honzon, uhen the air got dehghtfull) 
fresh and cool, in fact pleasanter than any since 
leaving Agra To make a better division of march 
mg hours we did not halt to tea until ive had got 
over good five “coss, « c ten miles, when we 
pulled up m a lane between two poppy fields The 
moon had just risen, and gave light enough to make 
artificial hght unnecessary, and the tea in the cool 
night nir was veiy agreeable We have got into a 
finely timbered countiy, great masses of wood 
reminding one, to a certain extent, of Enghsh park 


scenery 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

March to Shahjehanpore — Dewas — Malwa Residency — Description of an 
Indian School — Palace and Bazaar of Mahva — Rajah of IVIalwa — Dif- 
ficulties attending Indian Travelling — Visit of Jung Babadoor to 
England — Hooly Time — The Durbar — Court Etiquette — TJic Rajah’s 
Band. 

Friday, March 21 . — Tlie marcli to Slialijelianpore 
wliicli we reached at six tliis morning was a long one, 
nearly tliirty-seven miles. A bungalow ten miles 
short of it, wliich we should othenvise have stopped 
at, having been unroofed, and being therefore in 
tliis vertical sun countiy, imfit to be occupied in the 
daytime. The dak bungalow here is just outside 
the town, which is, or was once, very extensive, and 
is situated on a large embosomed in 

trees. Gr. and I trudged u]) a little lull about half 
a mile off, where we got a fair viciv over a 
considerable expanse of countiy. There is anotlicr 
liigher hill a little fui*ther off with some trees on 
the top. Both are I suspect more or le.ss .sacred : 
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the smaller one at all events, having a kind of altar 
on it, and the stones cleared away horn a track 
leading to the summit "We started a large fox, and 
saw some paitndges and a quantity of doves about 
as we went up We found a fresh supply of 
bread and Gahgnams here from jMr Hamiltoii 
Nothmg could have been more acceptable 
Beading and scnbbling passed away the day 
It IS certainly a great disadvantage to Indian 
travelling this being confined to the house all 
da) Everybody, natives and all, tell )on not to 
go out in the sun, and none do so, but those 
who aie obhged It was hot indoors, but not 
intensely so We started as usual, at about 
half past five 

Saturday, March — The most tiresome and 
the dullest half of our journey ended to day, with 
a march of thirty five miles to Dewas, where we 
arrived rather later than we intended, our bearers 
being none the better for their last mght s push, 
and a drive in a carnage IMr Hamilton has sent 
for us, of twent) two miles to Indore, which we 
reached at about eleven Dewas is a curious place. 
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a bungalow and Tillage^ at the foot of some detached 
hills lising out of an extensive plain. One of tliese 
hills is evidently paiiiculai’ly sacred, and has a long 
flight of stone steps leading to some altars and 
temples, which are scattered about it. The base of 
the hill is surrounded by munerous tombs and 
temples of various Mnds, but of no paiticulai' beautj*, 
and there is a good deal of fine timber in the 
neighbourhood. The caniage was there ready for 
us, with a small escort of suwai’s, but we were 
delayed some time waiting for our carpet-bags, into 
which we had jtut such things as we should require 
for civilised society at Indore, and which were of 
coui’se the last, instead of the first tilings, to conic 
up. However at about eight we got away, and after 
a drive of three lioiu’s over a tolerable road throng)) 
a fine counti'i', anived at Indore, where 3Ir. 
Hamilton installed us in a comfortable bung.nlov,-, 
about a Iiumked yards from his own Iiousc. 
Indore is the station of tlie Resident in IMalw.'), 
on the tenitories of HoU-mr. The town lies .nhont 
couple of miles to the noiiliward of tlie Residency, 
separated from it by a nver, now a small, insigninc.int 
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Stream, but subject to great floods, as all nvers in 
India seem to be The Eesidency consists, as 
usual, of the houses of the Resident, bis assistant, 
doctor, <ic , and of the lines or bariachs of the 
escort The ground is shghtly undulated, and 
tolerably well tv coded, but tlie glass has a burnt up 
loot, and tlie whole aspect of the place gnes an 
imiiression of great heat , though they say it seldom 
suffers from that, so much as many other jiarts of 
India We found the arrangement of a sepaiate 
cottage T ery comfortable We are in nobodj s waj , 
and can lounge about lu great independence as to 
quantity and quality of costume A whole host of 
servants is in attendance, among them one who 
speaks English — a rare find where masters usually 
endeavour to get sen ants who don t understand any 
thmg but their own tongue — anti a bullock cart is 
peqietually gomg to and fro, between the Residency 
and the bungalow, especially mtended to prevent any 
white man from making tlve smallest use of lus legs 
I bchevo our bearers tiunk us great ** griffins for 
walking as much ns wc do Between morning and 
evening walk I fancy we do an average of ten or 
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twelve miles, notliing so very alarming after all. 
Mr. Hamilton’s establishment is I think, one, if not 
the best “ monte ” of any that I have seen in India; 
and he and Ms daughter, the latter a predecessor 
of ours in India by only a few days, received us 
very cordially. After the heat of the day, we all 
went for a drive in a barouche and phaeton round 
the grounds, — a three mile drive round a kind of 
park, very nicely laid out. Some of the officials of 
the Eesideiicy dined. 

Sunday, March 23. — As there is no chm'cli 
here, Mr. Hamilton read the service at seven o’clock 
in Ms dining-room. The congregation consisted of 
the ten or eleven Europeans at present here, in* 
eluding ourselves. In the evening, another drive 
like yesterday’s, and a visit to the stables, which are 
extensive and very well stocked with carriage and 
riding horses, helped to pass away the time. 

Monday, March 24. — Mr. Hamilton mounted 
us aU to-da}^ and at about six we went for a 
ride. We were to have gone an hour earlier, but 
our party, as a body, is not blessed vitli the rafue 
of punctuality, and we did not get away till the above- 
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mentioned hour We were all capitally mounted, 
and the steeds seemed in capital spirits, in fact 
mine uas so hot that I could hardly hold him 
We made a large party, including two or three of 
tlie Residency people, n native groom, and five or 
SIX Buwars Our nde was round the town and 
through it to some chuttnes or tombs of tlie 
Maharajahs family A good road leads to tlie 
town, uhich is approached hy a handsome gramte 
hnUge (at least the stone loohs hhe granite) 
built hr the native government at the instance, 
and on the plans of, 3\rr Hamilton, entirely bj 
natiie workmen A good many peoiile, among 
them several women, were working at it when we 
passed Before crossing the bndge ue rode into 
the quadrangle of the school, which also owes its 
existence to the Residents influence In it four 
hundred hojs are taught reading, >vntmg, and 
cyphering, tliexr own language and English, besides 
otlier tilings if tliey choose to learn them The 
hoys were only just commg to school when we got 
there, but the buddings seemed clean and neat 
The advantage of such an institution to the rising 
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generation of Malwa may be imagined. As iir 
all Eastern schools, there are no forms or tables 
in the school-rooms. All hands squat on the 
floor, and write either on their Imees, or, holding 
the i^aper in tlie left hand. In the toum the 
traces of improvement are not wanting either: 
the streets are wide and comparatively clean, the 
houses better built, and the newer ones after a 
better plan than is generally the case in a native 
town. The palace is a wonderflil building. The 
iront faces a land of square, is six or seven stories 
high, covered all over with multitudes of little 
windows, and has wings extending from each side, 
much lower and without windows. Altogetlier it is 
not unpicturesque, and might be a good gate- 
tower to the castle of an ogre. Sentiies in 
European uniform, very weU got up, were on duty 
about the palace, as well as some genuine Mahrattns 
with matchlock and shield. A gi-eat gateway 
leads into the coui’t of the palace, but we did not 
go in, having a prospect of a durbar in the evening 
before us. Our procession was now increased by 
the addition of a vakeel and some seivants of the 
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Bajali’s, some mounted, others on foot, so that 
we were a troop of twenty or thirty in number, as we 
paraded through the bazaar. Among the improve- 
ments, the Rajali would have done well to have re- 
moved a hideous statue which disgraces one street of 
the bazaar, but it probably represents some deity or 
otlier, so that even if he wished it, he would not 
dare to touch it. Great quantities of English goods 
were exposed in the shops for sale, such as cloth, 
linen, hardware, &c. The shop-keepers are said 
to be many of them men of considerable wealth, 
and the consumption of goods of tlie lands above- 
mentioned, is very large. It probably would be 
much larger, liad they a railway to these parts, 
ns tlie gi'eat expense of eveiything here, is in 
great measui'e caused by the difficulty of getting 
tilings brought from Bombay, and tliey would 
then return cotton, for which the soil is said to 
be well adapted. At present the only means of 
conveyance are by wagon, or by laden bullocks, 
eitlier of wluch methods are h'able to great delays, 
either by accidents or sickness among the cattle, 
and at any time fakes from five weeks to two 
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sharp man who speaks English peil'eetly. and whose 
name is Omar Seit, called. He accomjiiinied the 
young llnjaii on a to\u' he lately made, and had 
the greater part of the arrangement of it. It was. 
I should think, the fmst instance of .a native piiace 
(li’opping his dignity, and lapng aside aJl Ids state, 
for the purpv''se of seeing the world. It was done 
entirely at his own suggestion, with tlie approval 
and knowledge of tlie Governor-GenentI and Hr. 
Ilanulton. and must have been well managed, as 
during the whole time he was nowhere recognised. 
He was absent about three mouths, travelling on 
horseback \rith a sma.ll sidte and light camp, 
altogether amoimting to about twenty-five souls — 
in true Hahnitra iashion. in tact : and he visited 
Agra, Dclld. Meerut, d:c., retiuning by Jyepoor 
and Ajmero. For contpjmions hn had his brother, 
the above-tnentioned preceptor, .and one or two 
other iriends. If he had te^velled in the style 
usual to Intlians of his rank. I suppose his siutc 
would have amotmted to two or three thousand 
peraoiis. Altogether, the vo.vitge is likely to have 
done the young prince a great deal ot good t and 
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if others will follow his example, and enlarge then- 
ideas by foreign travel, the country is lil^^ely to 
benefit by it The preceptor seemed anxious to 
visit England, and talked much of Ins hopes of 
one day doing so The great bugbear is the sea, 
which few of these hlahrattas have even seen, still 
less understand what it is like , but the \oyage of 
Jung Bahadoor to England, his having accomphshed 
it without losmg caste, and witli so httle difficultj , 
will, I think, inclme many of the natives of India 
to foUou his example This happened to be the 
day for bnngmg in the various reports, and native 
after native came to make his salaam and give m 
his report to the Resident Among them came 
the man whose business it is to make Ins report 
of the course of affairs at court He read a long 
paper m Hindostanee, in a loud voice and with 
considerable emphasis The most trivial circum 
stances are reported how, it being “ hooly time, 
the court had divided itself into two parties, and 
had engaged in the intellectual amusement of 
peltmg one another with red powder, and ducking 
one another with water tinged of a deep crimson 
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colour; how one of the Hesident’s domestics, who 
had been sent to the durbar to annoimce the arrival 
of four “ distinguished strangers ” at the Residency, 
had received a considerable proportion of the honoiu', 
and other similarly important facts. The servant 
in question certaiuly came back a wonderful figime ; 
he went as white as snow, and came back looking 
like a bruised cherry. After all, our court circulars 
sometimes describe equally trivial circumstances 
with very much similar gravity and detail. Hooly 
time is a period of six or seven days devoted to 
feasting, and the above-mentioned . amusements. 
At four we went to the dmhar, driving across the 
bridge in the Resident’s carriage, escorted by a large 
party of ii’regular cavahy, and there we changed 
carriage for elephants, on which we went the remain- 
ing two or three hundred yards. One elephant, on 
which Mr. Hamilton and Grosvenor mounted, was 
one of the finest I ever saw, immensely high, and 
his head beautifully painted in the brightest colours. 
The others were also fine animals, and had tlieir 
heads painted in a similar manner, but not so 
gaudily. It is a common enough st)de of oinament. 
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but I never saw it so well done before A few 
mmutes brought us to tlie durbar, tbe square in 
front of which was full of people, and had a guard 
of cavalry and infantry drawn up m it, m front of 
tlie palace The cavalry wore an uniform resembhng 
that of our irregulars — and tlie infantry tliat of our 
sepoys, and all looked veiy clean and well appointed 
These were the Hajali s oivn troops, and there were 
besides some real Maliratta horsemen, m native 
dress, ivith lance or matchlock It was as usual 
a pretty and a gay sight We dismounted at the 
gatewaj, the elephants all m such close proximity 
to one another in the narrow entrance, that we 
found their great tads flopping against our faces 
when we had stepped fairly off our moving 
mountams The court of tlie palace, into which 
we were ushered, was full of natives \nd shaded 
bj an immense red awning The quantity of 
immature colonnades and bttle windows opening 
to the court, mostly with white robed natives 
gazing through tliem, gave tlie whole scene a 
singular and picturesque appearance Led by a 
mob of natives up some narrow stairs, and through 
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anotlier coiu-t beaiing recent ti-aces of the frny. rre 
readied tlie durbar room, where we found the vounsf 
Eajah Huiiy Eao Holkar. He is a lad of 
seventeen, not handsome, but intelligent looking, 
and well mannered. His education has been 
superior to that of most of his class, for he speaks 
English and Hindostanee, besides his own. the 
hlahratta. language, "^^’e all squatted down on 
either side of him on low cushions, and chatted for 
half an horn about the Great Exhibition that 
is to be. and any other subject that hapiiened to 
tmn up, a crowd of white-robed Mahrattas sitting 
round and listening as if they understood it all. 
Every time that any “swell" came in to pay liis 
respects or to join the party, the whole assembly 
chaimted out his name, by way, I fancy, of calling 
the Eajali's attention to him, and when the Eajah 
got uj) to go away, a general cry arose, all hands 
aimonncing the Eajah's titles. Dming the whole 
seance, a nautch girl had been going through the usual 
gesticulations with the usual singing accompaniment. 
The latter was more music.al than .any I have yet 
heard : in fact, some of it was almost pretty. On 
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rising we all followed tlie Rajah to an alcove, opening 
on, and a little above, the court-yard, where we sat 
down, this time on chairs, and were witness to 
the ducking and red-powder-pelting amusement, the 
great fun of the hooly. Party after party of 
llahratta chiefs came into the court-yard, shouted 
their salaam loudly, and were well sprinkled with 
red powder and blood-red coloured water liberally 
pumped over them from two fire-engines posted in 
the yard. We had previously stipulated that on 
account of the very limited state of our wardrobes we 
were to he exempted from this scarlet infliction, 
but many insidious attempts were made to engage 
us to join in the amusement by tempting us with 
dishes of clay halls filled with tlie red powder, and 
bowls of the liquid with squirts alongside of them. 
It only required one of us to have taken one of the 
balls up, or to have filled a squirt, to have reduced 
us at once to the condition of stage devils, and to 
have caused the commencement of a battle royal. 
Probably the court thought us the slowest set of 
fellows they liad ever seen. The most curious part 
of the ceremony was the participation in it of 
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.several elepliaiits. They sucked up the red fluid 
into t}ieir truiiJcs, and squh’ted it out again over the 
people in the gi’ave.st manner. One of these was 
an immense heast Yutli splendid tusks, and carried 
his head so high that his mahout was almost 
concealed from us, sitting oj^posite on a raised 
jflatform, ten feet or so h'om the ground. The 
Eajah’s precejitor, who was sitting near me, said 
that this canying the head high is considered a 
great beaut}’’ in an elephant. I liad a good deal of 
chat with tliis said preceptor, who, when he found 
out that I was in the nautical line, asked a great 
many questions relative to the dangers of the deep, 
and the gi’eat bugbear, sea-siclmess. In answer to 
the last, I said tliat peo^fle were not always sea-sick. 
The questioning evidently ai’ose from a half-formed 
idea of a "visit some day or other to England, and 
it would have been hardly fair to exaggerate or to 
underrate the disagreeables of the sea voyage. To 
finish the interview, rose-water was squirted over 
each of us in succession, and garlands were 
distributed by the Eajah, after which we returned 
home in the same order as that in which we came. 
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The cortege in the square outside had been lein- 
forced by some handsome horses, really splendidly 
caparisoned, with gold embroidered housings, and 
headstalls, and plumes on their heads I never saw 
steeds so magnificently “ got up ’ Altogether, 
instead of being bored with tlus durbar as we had 
expected to have been (m fact we had settled not to 
go, and only did go at the express request of the 
Rajah), we were all very much amused, though we 
loted the red powder busmess rather tiresome 
The durbar lasted a httle too long, hut was worth 
seemg, as bemg a genuine Mahratta court The 
arrangement by which the present Rajah succeeded 
to the throne seems odd enough. He was placed 
on it to the exclusion of his elder brother, and, I 
tlunk, of his father too, by way of a demonstration 
tliat he only succeeded, not by right of primo- 
geniture or any other right, but that of having been 
selected by government At least so I understood 
the arrangement to stand. The Raj all asked one of 
us what ho thought of the law of pnmogemture. It 
seems fortunate that the elder brother, who was 
present at the durbar, is perfectly satisfied with the 
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nrrnngeiiientj os it leaves liim a good deal of power 
and influence, and veiy little trouble ; and besides it 
has alwnj^s been customary in the East for gi’eat 
men to denote particular persons, often not tbeir 
eldest sons, as tlieir lieii’s and successors, so tliat 
the accession of a yoimger brother to the exclusion 
of an elder is not so unusual as it would be "with us. 
We filled up the time before dinner with a stroll 
through tlie gi’ounds. At dinner we met an officer 
of tlie 5th Bengal Cavahy who had been woimded at 
CliillianwaUah, where he and another English officer 
chai’ged misupported bj their men. That unlucky 
affair of CliillianwaUah is stUl a gi’eat topic in India, 
and one hears fifty different stories about it. 
Duiing dinner tlie Kajah’s band played, reaUy 
very faii’ly, considering that they are aU natives 
except three, who ai’e half castes, descendants of the 
Portuguese. Then’ original band-master, a German, 
died some months ago. They pdayed selections from 
“Luerezia Borgia,” “La GazzaLadra,” the coronation 
inarch in the '^Prophete,” and other things, ending 
with “ God save tlie Queen,” veiy tolerably, rather 
an unexpected treat in such an out-of-the-way iilace. 
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CHAPTER rx 


A Refractory Camel — He sganm — Bengal Opium — French Gentlemen la 
Upper India — Garrulity of the Kativea — Use of Soda Water in Ind a 
— Imprisoned Rajah— -Cl encal Duties in Ind a — Borhampore — Popula 
Uon — hautch Entertaimnent — Cotton-cleaiung Establishment — 
Furdapore — Visit to the Caves 

Tuesday^ March 25 — ^\Yntmg letters ‘ind trying 
to persuade a refractory camel to carry om pettaras 
to tlie place wliere the palhees are to meet us, hept 
us up till past two, when the brute condescended to 
start with our black leather hags instead, what he 
objected to most, being the rattling noise made by 
the tm pettaras My mght s rest was consequent!} 
rather a short one, for we had to be up at four to 
start at five, so as to get as much of our journey as 
possible over before the great heat of the day It 
was an early hour to take leave of our hosts, but 
botli hir H and his daughter were already up, and 
about to start on their mornings exercise when we 
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got awaj', ]\Ir. H. topping up the measui’e of his 
iciiiclness by sending us foi*ty-two miles on oui* road 
in liis carriagej ha^ing pre\'iousl3’’ sent horses on to 
tlie various stages. An escort of suwars also 
accompanied us, and we reached oiu’ halting-place 
at Bimv^’^a at about eleven, but not without accident, 
for in descending a steep hill, the cai’riage over- 
powered the horses and ran into the banlc on the 
road side, snapping the pole in two, and cutting one 
of the horses rather severely. It was fortunate 
that the accident occiuTed near where a fresh relay 
haijpened to be stationed. A carpenter was found 
bj’’ one of the suwars, though where he turned ujd 
from I could not make out ,* the pole secured as well 
as possible vitli some rope we lucidly had with us, 
and after a delay of half-an-hour we proceeded. 
The hill we were descending, is where the road 
leads down from the elevated plateau of the Gwalior 
country to the lower grounds. The surface of this 
pai't of India lies in great ranges of steps, this 
bemg one, and another near Bombay ; the coimtry 
between the said steps being a hilly but not 
mountainous distiict. We had another accident in 
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descending onotlier lull, but soon got nglit again, 
and regaining level ground, reached our bungalov. 
■without any further events The country begins 
to look very much bmuit up* a great deal of uood 
and jungle, but httle cultivation that I saw The 
road thus far excellent and the "views sometimes 
extensive, and in a less dry season probably prettv 
On our way we saw a few antelopes on the road 
side We are now, again, off the direct road 
between Agra and Bombaj, ■which passes b> 
]Snio"v\, about fourteen miles from Indore We are 
to rejoin it at Poonah, and diverge here to see 
Asseerghur and Ajunteh, ivith other remarkable 
spots Biinyja is a native lullage, witli a large 
serai oi native mn, and a small bungalow, in which 
we fed and stewed all day, and pretty particularly 
hot it was, the tliermometer at 94® lu the room 
almost until sunset The bungalow book contained 
a statement of how the writer had shot a leopard 
from the bungalow window I beheve the whole 
country is full of tigers and other game, but tliej 
are not civil to us, for the Eajah of Indore had 
buffaloes tied up m two or three places to attract 
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tliem for us, but they would not come.'' From 
Bui'wya a mounted suwar relieved at every stage 
accompanies oui’ train, and a camel sent by Mr , 
Flamilton also goes iiYith us as far as Asseergbui*. 
Both turned out very useful, for about midnight my 
paUcee broke doivn, and the suwar was in requisition 
to recal my pettai’as, in which I always carried a 
coil of rope, vdtli which I seciu’ed it sufficiently to 
malce it carry all its contents but the live one, and 
I mounted the camel after wahdng for an hour or 
so, and rode him to Beisgaum, om* next halting- 
place. We crossed the Nerbudda soon after dai’k 
of this march, and had tea on the banks. The 
night was very warm, and the moths on the river 
bank rather ti’dliblesome. The river is deep, the 
current sluggish at this time of year, and the bed 
stony; we crossed by a ferry: after crossing, the 
road was horribly dusty, and turning out to mend 
the pallcee at midnight was not a iileasant oj)eration. 

It delayed us about an houi’, and after that we had 
to “ride and tie,” I taking a couple of hours in 

* We heard afterwards, that a day or two after our departure, tjgei-s 
«ime down in plenty, the Rajah killing five himself in a very short 
time. 
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Leveson’s paliee, then turning out to walk till five, 
when I mounted the camel, on a high perch behind 
the camel-driver, a talkative old gentleman who 
seemed to care very little whether one understood 
Iiim or not. The camel was not nearly so rough 
as they sometimes are, and we reached Deisgaum 
(thirty- two miles from Burwya) at seven o’clock of 
Wednesday, March 36. The country thus far, is 
undulated and rather well wooded; what I saw after 
daylight reminding me more or less of pai-ts of 
Surrey, barring the occasional palm trees. Except 
some evergreens, not shrubs but good large trees, 
most of the leaves were off, but the evergreens 
were many of them of a very brilliant green, 
and set off the landscape very much. In the 
morning and during the night, we met a good 
many hackeries, and a very large number of laden 
bullocks. IVe were told that eighty thousand 
of the latter alone, travel annually between 
Agra and Bombay. I saw two nylghaus in the 
early morning, about four or five hundred yards 
from tlic road ; it would have been a capital 
chance if I had had a gun, they being well 
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to windward, and the ground good for stalldng 
them, hut the gun was of course two miles 
behind, Deisgaum is a small bungalow and 
village, close by the remains of an old Mahratta 
fort. It did not' contain sufiScient resources 
to repam my jiallcee, the only tradesmen being 
two bunniars, who sell nothing but gi’ain and 
such lilce articles. We kept oiuselves cooler 
to-day by putting tij) a tatty, or cuscus-gi’ass 
screen, at the door which happened to he to 
windwai’d, and getting a blaok fellow to kee2> .it 
perpetually wet. The air coming through was 
very cool and pleasant. On the great roads they 
keep these tatties regulai’ly fitted to the doors 
and windows, but this being a by-road tlie}^ have 
none of these luxmies, and we were reduced to 
a makeshift of taldng the tatty from the top of 
one of the iialliees, which however answered vei’y 
well, not that om’ apai'tment was at all over cool, 
but it was less hot than it would othei*wise have 
been. We passed this day in very light costume, 
and amused oui'selves by sleeping, reading, or 
scribbling. Some of the statistics of the opium 
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trade whicli I have lately lieaid, aie curious 
Malwa, the district we lia-se just quitted, is famous 
for its opium, but bemg grown in a foreign state 
and having to go through the E I C temtones to 
reach the sea, the Company levies an export dutj 
of four hundred rupees per chest upon it Other 
expenses before the opium can be shipped amount 
to about fifty rupees, so that each chest has cost 
about four hundred and fifty rupees hy the tune 
that it IS on its way to China The Bengal grown 
opium being a monopoly of the Company does not 
paj the export duty, and is besides nearer the 
market, and has better means of conveyance to 
the sea, so that Malwa labours under considerable 
disadvantages Their greatest difficulty is, however, 
the great fluctuation of the market prices in 
Cluna Accounts reach from the Bombay steamer 
tliat opium has risen in value, say two hundred 
rupees per chest, but it is difficult to avail them 
selves of that information, for though the news 
reaches by duk runners in thiee or four days, the 
goods cannot be got to the coast under a month, 
and the mean time opium is “ down agam ” This 
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however only affects the oinnm agents: the culti- 
vator has almost invariably a fixed price, and cares 
nothing about the rise or fall of opium in the 
China market. All he thinks about is frost, which 
sometimes plays the very deuce with his crop, but 
if he does succeed in getting his crop in he is sm’e 
of a buyer. In fact the cultivators generally con- 
tract with the agents, who ai’e in Malwa, all natives, 
for a certain sum per acre before the ojiium is out 
of tlie gi’oimd. Some of these agents ai’e very 
rich, and they have lately taken to sending one of 
their own body every year to China to look after 
their sales there. One of these men had lately 
retiu’ned to Indore and told Mr. Hamilton that the 
most difficult part of the jornmey was the getting 
from Indore to Bombay and back. The remainder 
of the voyage he performed in the P. and 0. 
Company’s steamer, without losing caste, and without 
difficulty. It is difficult to imagine what a Hindoo, 
Imowing no language but his own, could have 
done at Hong Kong, in the way of business. 
However it seems to answer then’ pm-pose. Some 
years ago it would have been next to impossible to 
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persuade a Hindoo to stir beyond the limits of his 
countiy, now they seem anxious to have a railway 
or any other improved mode of intercommunica 
tion, and it is not improbable that they will have it 
before long Excepting the ghauts near the coast, 
and those we descended yesterday and a few nvers 
there seem to be few engmeenng difficulties which 
an Enghsh engmeer would think very alarming I 
wish the railway existed now it would save us a 
good deal of tiresome road, and joltmg palkee work 
We left Peisgaum at six o clock, Ohphant taking 
the first turn on the camel, I walking or going in 
his palkee, until we got to the well where we had 
settled to have our tea On our way we met a 
number of bearers on tbeir way home 1 hey had 
been emploj ed by two French gentlemen, who have 
been travelling in Upper India, and who had had 
these bearers with them for three months, having 
engaged tliem at Wuzeerabad beyond Lahore 
They told us tliat they had left the Frenchmen at 
Aunmgabad At our halting place, one of our men 
was taken lU 'vnth spasms and violent pam in the 
stomach I had a little bottle of essence of ginger 
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in my piiUcee, and with, that and some brandy we 
concocted a dose, wliich at all events could not do 
the sick man any harm, and after feehng his pulse 
and looldng as grave as we could, we administered 
the potion, and left him at a ^dllag•e close by. He 
seemed rather to rehsh the medicine, which we had 
made pretty strong. After tea, I took the camel 
neai’ly to Boregaun our next halting-j)lace, twenty- 
four miles from Deisgaum, through what looked in 
the moonlight a pretty well-wooded and well- 
watered country, thicldy siDrinlded with villages. 
We reached the bungalow at a little before four 
o’clock, the morning quite comparatively cool, and I 
much enjoyed a few hom’s quiet sleep'in my paUcee 
under the verandah. 

Thursday, March 27 . — In the course of the day 
came notes from the commandant of the fortress of 
Asseerghur (only eleven miles ofi), who had heard 
we were coming, offering lodging, &c., at that 
place, and from the colonel and officers of the 16th, 
inviting us to dine at then mess whenever we should 
arrive. Towards sunset we started again, the road, 
if possible, more dusty than ever. After walldng 
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some little wfty, I mounted the camel half way 
Oliphant relieved me, I toolv his palhee, and at 
about eleven o clock woke out of a deep sleep in 
the middle of a moh of people assembled to look at 
us in the bazaar of Asseerghur Two pomes were 
waiting, which two of us mounted, the others 
walking up the very steep ascent which leads to the 
fortress, the palkees and baggage following Though 
very steep the road is good, sometimes in ratlier 
close proximity to the precipitous bank It was too 
dark to distmgmsh the shape of the fort, uhich 
towered above us, diml^ seen in the gloom, but the 
occasional glare of the torches on the massive 
buttresses and the huge walls gave a more majestic 
and imposing appearance than it v, ould have had in 
the dajhght Passmg through a low gateway, wJuch 
might well have belonged to an enchanted castle, 
only that enchanted castles are not guarded by 
sentries with cross belts and muskets, we found 
ourselves at last at the top, and inside the fortress, 
and before long at the house of the commandant, 
Colonel Smee None of us ivere hungry, but all 
were tlursty I could have gone on drinking soda 
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wnter for an Lour. We were literally full of dust, 
iuside and out. Some tea followed, and then we 
were all glad enough to lie domi. My palLee 
pillows and a mat on a sofa made me a very good 
bed. and I slept very comfortably, after I Lad 
succeeded in i)ersuadmg some of the servants to 
Lold tlien* tongues. These native fellows will talk 
aU night after worldng all day : they were probably 
discussmg the new anivals. Here we began to 
notice the differences between the Bombay and 
Bengal side. The in-st diffei’ence is in the 
pei'petual call for servants: in Bengal one calls 
“ Quihy,”’ here it is " Boy.” In both, people m'e so 
constantly calling for servants, that it is among the 
first things one notices. They tell us here tliat flie 
Bengal Presidency is twenty years ahead of that of 
Bombay, and that the difference in comfort and in 
excellence of arrangements as to general mode of 
life win be very perceptible to us. 

Fridai/, March 28. — ^Nobody was inclined to turn 
out very early. The fort being eight hundred feet 
above the level of the plain, is said to be a good 
dejil cooler than the lower grounds: howevei', I 
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conuot say that we found any gieat difference 
to day We saw some Boml)ay papers containing 
alamung intelligence from the Cape matters 
seemed to he in a very had way there The supplj 
of drinking water here ratlier small, and they 
have heen so long without rain, that they are 
beginning to be rather alarmed about it and to 
husband it as much as possible however, the 
colonel has a good stock of soda water, so that 
we are not badly off It is comparatn ely lately 
that the use of soda water has become so general 
in India , a good substitute at all events for brandy 
and watei, the most common beverage formerly 
Some of the officers of the 16 th regiment break 
fasted they told us that the neighbourhood is 
full of game of vanous kinds — samhre and spotted 
deer, hears, panthers and hison abounding The 
latter are cattle of a reddish colour, and have 
verj large horns , when wounded they are veiy 
dangerous, and tliey take a great deal of kdhng 
Onr host has shot a good many, besides a con 
sidemhlc nurahcr of hons, tigers, A.c , the latter 
gencrallj on foot The danger, he fays, generally 
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lies in the nature of the ground ; in ravines -with 
jilenty of wood there is comparatively httle danger ; 
hut in long grass and plains it is most hazardous 
work. If we had time to spai’e we might have 
some very good sport, but there woidd be little 
good in going out in the sun, without having 
previously heard of the locale of some wild animal 
or otlier. A party went to-day to look for a sohtaiy 
bison, Avhich had been seen some few miles off, but 
they retiu’ned imsuccessful, not having been able 
to find the animal they were in search of. After 
tiffin some of us went with one of the officers of 
the 16 th to see the jilace. The fort occupies the 
whole of tlie tox) of a rock, which rises lilie an 
island out of the sm-rounding idain, or rather 
out of the smTotmding hills, for it is not level 
enough to be called a idain. In length it is 
about one thousand yards by about five hundred 
in breadth ; and one may get a waUc of something 
under two miles, certainly not more, round the 
lines. The views from some points are even now 
very fine, fr’om them extent, the shape of the 
hiUs, and the scattered topes of trees and coUections 
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of picturesque biuldmgs whicb stand out of the 
rather burnt up looking country After the lams, 
when the whole country is a mass of green, the 
panorama must be beautiful At one of the angles 
is a postern gate, leading to a projecting spur of 
the hill, consideiably lower than the remainder of 
the rock, on which formerly stood an outwork 
The descent to tins postern is cunous , partly 
excavated, like a well with a flight of verj steep 
steps leadmg into it, partly bmit up with masonrj 
rrom the spur one gets a fine view of tuo of the 
faces of the fort A pivot gun formerly stood on 
a bastion just over the postern, but was quite 
unprotected by a parapet, so that the guns crew 
would afford excellent marks for nflemen, for whom 
tlierc would be capital cover behind a rock or 
an enunence two or tliree hundred yards distant 
Near the descent to the postern, are a tank and 
a temple, tlie latter considered veiy holy, the 
guard over it is generally composed of sepoys of 
a high caste, out of regard to the prejudices of 
the men Near the flagstaff, which is on a high 
bastion nearlj over the principal gate of the fort, 
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is fl, Inige giiiij made iii tlie time of Aiirimgzebe ; 
it lies oil a stone jilatform, witlioiit a caiiiage, and 
must weigh between eight and ten tons ; sometime 
ago it was proposed to fire it, but the alarm tlie 
intention caused among the inhabitants of the 
town or pettiili, wliich it overlooks, was so great, 
that fi'om tliat and otlier causes the idea was 
abandoned. In one of tlie buildings in this foit, 
resides a Eajah of one of the small native states, 
a prisoner for life : his crimes were treason and 
mimder, so that he may think himself lucky in 
being allowed to live anywhere ; a clemency which, 
however, he is not supjiosed to appreciate. Colonel 
Duff of the 16th, has a fine specimen of the wild 
ass, caught some years ago in the run of Gutch, a 
gTeat ti’act of sandy coimtiy lying to the northwai'd. 

I never saw a better shaped or cleaner limbed 
animal, with a coat lilce a racehorse, but its temper 
seemed to me tliat of a demon ; the object of its 
existence seemed to be to get a good lack at 
somebody, and not at aU to my notion fi'om iilayful 
motives. Its master said it was gentle enough 
with him, but neither he nor anybody else rides 
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it — a boy bas once or twice mounted it, but soon 
got kicked ofiF, — colour it is of a reddisb fawn 
nbout tbe back and neck, a well defined dark 
stnj)e along the back, and white bellj and legs 
In the evening it nas settled that, as one of our 
party was not well, we should stop a day here , so 
we who were well, dmed with the IGtli — an excellent 
dmner, a pleasant set of men, and a good hand, 
tlie best I have heard in India , the pei formers 
all natives, except the master who is a German, and 
who takes great interest in his charge 

Saturday^ March 39 — ^As we go along we keep 
lecening letters from various people to whom 
Air Hamilton had written, offering assistance 
and siiggestmg olteiations or amehorations of our 
plan of proceeding To day came one from Colonel 
Twemlow, the bngader at Aurungahad, with a 
good many useful hmts The weather was of 
course hot, with a great deal of wind in gusts 
We spent most of the day in the mess room reading 
the Quarterly Review and other periodicals In 
the evening wc all walked to the Hospital, wluch 
was once a mosque, and wluch being on nearly 
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tJie liigliest part of tlie rock, commands a fine 
view from its flat roof. It is a quaint old building, 
very solid and well built. There were but few 
sick. Cholera and small-pox are said to be gomg 
about more or less, but there were no cases in 
hospital of the former, and onty a few children 
sick of the latter. These last live in tents outside 
of the fort, on a kind of temporaiy quarantine 
gi’ound. The band was playing on the parade 
gi’omid, and all the small society of Asseerghur 
out listening to it, some on horseback, some on 
foot, and one lady taking the ah’, and an apology 
for exercise, hi a palankeen. Tliis must be dull 
life, particularly for the ladies, who can have but 
little to do, but everybody appeared at all events 
to be contented and happy enough. I was 
surprised to hear that the quarter-mastership of 
the regiment made up the holder’s pay to about 
five Inmdred pounds per annum. Not bad pay for 
a subaltern. After om* walk we dined quietly 
at the mess. A chameleon was caught to day 
in the jungle and brought in to be looked at; 
the largest animal of the kind I ever saw, but 
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much the same in shape as the Syria or Asia Minor 
chameleons The fort is a regular menagene, for 
besides the wild ass, there are three young leopards 
some nylghau and other beasts The panah dog 
who has attached himself to our part}, in trying 
to snuff acquaintance with tlie nylghau, nearl} 
fell mto the clutches of the young leopards, which 
bask all day in the sun at the foot of a great tree 
to winch the} are chamed 

Sunday, March 30 — Up earl} "Walk down to 
the adjutants quarters to have our early tea It 
IS an Indian custom, and a good one, to have a cup 
of ten soon after turning out, breakfast coming 
later, about ten o clock Tiffin which comes on 
rather close on the breakfast, is I think better 
omitted, but one does not always practise what 
one preaches Service was performed in the 
commandant s quarters at eleven, the district 
clergyman reading and preaching The clergyman 
hus a long wa} to go, his regular residence being 
somewhere about one hundred and fifty miles 
away He makes tlie tour of Ins distnct, to read, 
preach, marry, clinsten, Ac , at stated times of the 
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3'^enr. The congi’egatioii consisted of about twenty 
persons^ all officers, or sergeants and then’ wives, 
except one, a maiden lady, daughter of a certain 
brigadier who -yvas commandant at tlie fort. Her 
mother w'as a native, and she inherited from her 
father a snug little property, consisting of neariy 
all the habitable buildings in the fort. Her Hfe 
must be sometliing lilce that of a cage-bfrd, for she 
seldom if ever leaves the place. We dismissed 
our old camel man ^th a present for liimself and 
a note for Mr. Hamilton, and as soon as my palliee 
■ivas repaired and our bearers assembled, we started 
om* caravan off on the road to Borhampore, following 
wffien the sun went down on horses lent by some 
of the officers. After a deal of misinteipretation, 
we succeeded in mahing our beai’ers understand 
that we only wanted to reach Borhampore to-night, 
whereas what we really meant was to get them to 
take us tw^enty-four miles farther on to Edullabad. 
However, it did not much signify, for when w'e 
came uj? with them at the tea place, where we 
had settled to meet them, we told them wliat 
we wanted, and they easily consented to go on. 
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The officers’ horses T\eie sent bach m charge of 
the four or fi\e suwars that had been sent thus 
far with us, and we jogged on through Borhampore, 
tlie outside of winch we had just reached, when 
down came my palkee agam, much to my annojonce 
but httle to my surprise, and we had to retrace 
our steps, about two or three miles through tlie 
naiTow streets of the town, to the residence of 
Captain Sneyd, who fortunately for us commands 
a force of the Gwahor con tm gent stationed here 
jl/onday, March 31 — We reached the residence 
of Captam Snejd at about one this morning He 
came out to see what the disturbance was, and after 
liearmg of our accident, we all went to bed again, 
we, of course, in our palkees, and slept particulaily 
comfortable until five o’clock The early morning 
was very pleasant, the day, of course, hot, but no 
hot wmd Captam Sneyd s residence is a smgulai 
affair, once a pleasure house of some great native, 
and standmg m an enclosure of some size, 
surrounded by a lugh bnck wall The buildmg 
itself IS very small, square, and roofed by four or 
five oval shaped domes, the whole building supported 
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by arclies, wliicb allow of a communication from one 
largo tank to a smaller one, between wbicb tbe 
bouse stands. Both tanlcs are now dry, but were 
formerty suppbed ■s^itb water from bills six or seven 
miles oft”, bj’’ aqueducts of considerable smtiquity. 
Many of these aqueducts are now in mins, but tbe 
town of Borbampore is still watered by one of them, 
wbicli, bowever, stands gi’eatl}’- in need of reiDau’s. 
IMr. Hamilton, under whom this 2 )art of Hwabor is 
jdaced, on account of its comjiarative j)roiDinquity to 
Indore, bas latety aiDiiointed an officer to tbe duty of 
surveyuig and repoi’ting on these aqueducts, vdtb a 
Anew to the unprovement of the supply of drinking 
Avater, and for tbe irrigation of tbe cultivated 
districts. Borbamijore was once celebrated for its 
riches, and still shows signs of former magnificence. 
There are several mosques and temples, a lai’ge 
rubious jialace, and another old palace kept in 
tolerable repafr for sti’angers to be lodged in. Tliis 
last we did not see. Tbe population of these 
Indian towns it is difficult to guess at, but, I 
bebeve, Borbampore bas about 40,000 to 50,000 
inhabitants. Tbe principal trade is in gold-Avb-e 
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manufacture, and m embroidery m that article on 
muslin The stuff is m demand all over India, to 
male turbans of They brought us some to look at, 
and in the evening as ive passed through the town, 
we stopped to see some of the first processes of the 
wire making It seemed simple and primitive enough 
The silver is first beat out into long round sticks 
about half an inch m diameter, then gilt, and a 
pointed end poked through a hole in an iron plate, 
tlie hole made just large enough to be a very tight 
fit for the Sliver stick A verj simple purchase is 
then apphed to the stick, winch is thereby pulled 
through tlie liole, tlie process to be repeated with 
smaller holes until the stick is reduced to a wire 
size The gold is so ductile that a bar of silver a 
foot or so m length is drawn mto a considerable 
lengtli of wire, all apparently as well covered with 
gold as when first pulled through The old 
governor of Borhampore, a queer dry old chip witli 
the smgulanty of a double thumb (a smaller one 
growing from tlie root of the real thumb of the 
nght hand), had called durmg tlie day, and had good 
naturedlj lent me Ins own palkee to take me on It 
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seemed a rickety affair enough, but I secui-ed it as 
best I could uith the fastenings of the broken-down 
pnlkce and with sundry pieces of rope. The old 
pallcce I left with Captain Sneyd to be got rid of at 
tlie best price possible. IVe left tlie captain’s 
residence at a little before five, crossed the Tai^ty 
by a ford under the walls of the town, then looldng 
very picturesque in the warm light of a gorgeous 
sunset, and proceeded tlu’ough tlie tovn, on oiu’ waj’^ 
returning the governor’s Ausit at his residence. He 
liad got up a nautch in our honoiu*, and received us 
in an open hall or coiu’t, a motlej’’ crowd of matchlock 
and spearmen drawn up as a guar*d, and a mob of 
townspeople crowding round. Oim visit to tire wir’e- 
rnanufactory had delayed us so long that it was darlc 
when we reached the governor’s house, and the 
coiu't in which we were seated was, consequently, 
illuminated with torches, which added gr-eatly to tlie 
pictiu’esque effect of the scene. The nautch, as far 
as the dancing was concerned, was much the same as 
that we have seen at any of the durhai’s, consisting 
merety of movements of the feet and arms, the 
dancers paddling slowly about the room, marldng the 
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time by the claslung of rmgs on then toes, and 
bangles on their ancles, and accompanjing the move- 
ments by a monotonous chant There were three 
women and an orchestra of tliree men, two playing 
viohns, or some instruments of the hind, the third a 
small Und of drum One of the women was rather 
good looking, and another, though ^assc^e, must 
have been handsome About this last there was 
some story connected with a well known Indian 
pohtical officer, tlirough whom she uas gaid to ha\e 
possessed gieat influence in this part of India Tlie 
(lanseuscs were all dressed m voluniinons folds of 
spangled muslin, with veils of the same) and there 
was notliing in the dress or the dancing that a 
hisliop might not have seen witliout being 
scandnhsed IVe stajed at the old gentlemans 
house for half an hour or so, and then left on our 
u a> to EdtiUabad Captam Sneyd had accompanied 
us to the governor s house, and we parted after tlie 
visit, but he sent four suuars as far as Ajunteh 
with us, by wav of escort, and to add a little dignitj 
to our procession AYe had to cross the Taptj a 
second time, four or five miles beyond tlie town, and 
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were not sorry to wasli the dust doira oui’ throats 
Anth some of its delicious cold water. We had 
proposed to have tea there, hut there was no fire- 
Avood, so Ave did not stop long. 

Tuesday, Ajyril 1. — The road to Edullahad is full 
of steep ascents and descents, I should thinJe hai’dl}’^ 
practicable for any vehicle on wheels. Our cai’avan 
reached tlie bungalow at a little after six, and trom 
the coohiess of the morning we were able to take a 
stroll about, before the sun got hot. This bungalow 
is well situated on an eminence, a little way from 
tlie toAATi, and is considered to be one of the coolest 
on this line of road. Edullahad itself is a consider- 
able native A^illage, Avith an old fort on the hill 
aboA'^e it, from which, and from a neighboming hill 
Avhich I ascended, one gets a very extensive, and, in 
the morning hght, a very pretty view, including the 
hills of and about Asseerghur, the buildings of 
Avhich are plainly visible Avith a glass. A collection 
of tombs shaded with a few trees Hes betiveen the 
bungalow and the village, and tlie herds of cattle 
being driven out to feed would have made' some 
pretty bits of rural sketches. It is not always quite 
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safe to walk neai a herd of cattle in India Tliey 
are not unapt to run after you, and a crowd of stupid 
cows tumhling over one another m a rush, may do 
as much mischief as any mad bulL Some of these 
looked suspiciously at me as I went through the 
herds, but did no mischief The panah dog that 
joined our party some time ago, is still with us, but 
the stony road does not agree witli him, and his feet 
aie so sore, that the hearers have put him into Imen 
boots, with \\hich he seems to get on pretty well 
The white pony has however picked up verj 
much Light work and plenty to eat, have made 
lum qmte fat and sleek, compared with what he was 
when he was added to our caravan We had, at 
starting, in our comrmssanat department no less 
than seven pots of jam How we came by so manj, 
I don t quite know, but I beheve that somebody had 
advised us to take some, as a good substitute for 
butter, and that each of us had bought what he 
intended should be enough for the whole party It 
has not been much used, seeing that all we hare 
j et opened was either bad or very nearly so To 
day we rejoiced in Ending a good one, and celebrated 
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the event by eating nearly half of it. It certainly 
is a good thing to take, as it makes a good mess 
with rice and millc, and is considered a wholesome 
thing to eat mth those articles. As usual, we 
remained all day in or about the bungalow, tlie 
suwars and then.’ steeds forming a jiicturesque httle 
encam2mient among the tombs and trees below, and 
the white pony cruncliing as much corn or biscuits 
as anybody would gire him, as he stood tethered 
close to the bimgalow. At about sunset we were 
once more in motion ; two bearers we had engaged 
at Borhamiiore to carry some of the things I had 
had in my old palkee, but did not want to carry in 
my jiresent one, previously deserting on the strength 
of having got me to give them a shilling more than 
their wages, — an oi)j)ortunity which they thought too 
good to miss. However, their desertion signified 
little, for we got rid of a lot of empty bottles, &c., 
and distributed the load in them heu among the 
other bearers. Our road was more stony but less 
dusty than it has lately been, pleasanter for us, but 
worse for the bearers. Some antelopes were feeding 
near the roadside • as we passed. They took no 
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notice of us* There seems to be a good deal of 
ctdtivation in this neighbourhood, some of it 
cotton. The distance for to-night being only sixteen 
miles, TTe were at our destination, the bungalow of 
Bodur, at one a, bi. of Wednesday, Ayril 2. — A dak 
bungalow, and a small village. "Water seems 
scarce, at least it had to be brought from some 
little distance. The wells are, I suppose, low, owing 
to the little rain thejhad during the last wet season. 
There is a cotton-cleaning establishment here. One 
of the proprietors, an Englishman or American, 
told one of our pai'ty that he hoped the natives were 
gradually getting sensible of the necessity of having 
it w'ell cleaned, hut that it was difficult to persuade 
tliem of it. There was little or no wind to day, and 
the heat was veiy great, and I pitied an imfortunate 
Englishman, an official of some kind or other, 
connected, I fancy, with tlie road department, who 
had pitched his tent opposite the bungalow, and 
must have been half stewed therein. Tents are hy 
no means cool places under an Indian sun. The 
Englishman was civil and very useful to us, in 
explaining to our hearers the exact place to which 
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we wanted to be convej^ed, wliicb however we hardly 
knew oui selves, as we had only a limited notion as 
to the relative distances of the caves of Ajunteh, our 
object, and Fui’dapore, where we beheved the 
bungalow to be at which we exj^ected to be lodged. 
I'laving a long march before us, Furdapore being 
put doAvn in a list we have at twenty-seven miles 
from Bodur, we started early, while, the sun was 
still some way above tlie horizon. About the 
outskirts of the village were some buffalo with the 
largest horns I ever saw on live animals of the 
kind. Some of the brutes did not appear to possess 
the best of tempers. There seems to’ be a trade 
liere in basket-maldng, an enclosiu’e we j)assed being 
full of half-made panniers, and of materials for 
others. Sugar and cotton are both grown in this 
neighbom’hood, and our bearers almost all started 
with each a small store of the former cane for their 
oAvn private consumption. Om’ road led across a 
great undulated plain, every now and then inter- 
sected by deep nullahs or water-com’ses, the hiUs of 
Ajimteh showing against the sky-line in front. Om* 
bearers seemed fr’esh, but they thought fit to make 
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a long halt dunng the night, and these halts are so 
pleasant, the sleep ono gets dunng them bo 
refreslung, that one is quite sorry when they end 
Hoi\e\er, either the long halt, or the sugar cane, 
or some other inspiration, made the men so hvely, 
that my palhee and one of the otliers had a race, to 
the unspeakable terror and alarm of the inmates, 
nho knew well that a tnp or a colhsion would bnng 
imn upon both vehicles Luckily neitlier occurred 
At daybreak houevei of Thur<idaij April 3, we 
were still nearly an hour s journey fioin Furdapore, 
which we did not reach until ratlier late, i e , near 
se\eu o clock "We had thought of making at once 
for the caves, which were, we tliought, two miles or 
so horn Furdapore, but finding that the distance 
was four or fi\e miles, and it bemg late for going 
that distance m the sun, we availed ourselves of the 
offer of Captain Gill (an officer stationed at Ajunteh 
for the purpose of exploring the caves), and 
occupied his bungalow here for the day His 
residence is at the village of Ajunteh, which is also 
tlircc or four miles from the caves, but he has a 
small bungalow here also .tVnother note amved 
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from the Conmiandant at Auiaingabadj (announcing 
iiis lia'sdng sent a tentj (See., to Bunldnollali Tvliere 
there is no bungalow, also a basket of capital 
grapes, wMcli were veir accepitable), A native 
officer also came vitb an offer of horses to take ns 
to the caves, or an elexffiant, if we should prefer that 
mode of conveyance. The horses were of com’se 
chosen, and ordered for foiu o’clock. The dav was 
passed in the same way as om* other bungalow days 
have been 2 )assed, dozing, reading, scribbling, and 
eating. Om* iSIussiihnan servant came in, looking 
very seedy, and declaring that the bearers had 
humped him sorely dming the night, and at last 
tiunbled him out of his dooly. He pretended to be 
much hmt;, but recovered S2)eedilv when we 
lU’oposed paying him his wages and leaving him 
behind. The fact is, we ti’avel much faster than he 
expected us to do. Fiudapore is a native village 
clustered round an old fort, with a good deal of 
everm’een timber about it : on the whole a pret^ 
situation, at the foot of the hills. After dinner, 
some bright genius among us struck out the idea 
that as our stay at the caves would necessaiily be 
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short, we should mnke the most of our time and 
sleep there, so as not to lose tune in going to and 
fro betu een them and the Milage Accordmgl} the 
suwars seeming to agree to tlie plan, we made up a 
basket of provisions, that is teamatenals, and taking 
each a blanket, started at half past four on the 
suwars horses, escorted and gmded by a couple of 
the suwars themselves The entrance to the valley 
m vhich the caves are situated is about a mile and 
a half fiom tlie village It is about half a mile vide 
at the entrance, but gradually narroivs to merely the 
width of the stream, now dry, except a few pools 
here and tliere, tlie road rough, but perfectly 
rideable, and tlie sides of the valley steep, stony, and 
cohered with brushwood, a good deal of it lately 
burnt, m some places still on fire, and everywhere 
liaving a burnt and dried up appearance The 
depth of the valley to the summits of tlie lulls on 
either side is about seven or eight hundred feet and 
the character of the sceneiy at this time of year is 
unld and gloomy, tliough not particularly picturesque 
Proceechng up the valley for two or three miles, a 
sudden turn brings jou in sight of the caves They 
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are nil close together, those at either end of the row 
not being more than live or six hundi’ed yards apart, 
and they are all on tlie left bank of the stream. 
TJie cliff in which they are situated is nearly semi^ 
circular, the valley taking a considerable bend here, 
and the caves are on the concave side of the bend. 
The height of the cliff is about tlu’ee himch’ed feet, 
but a thii'd of that is not perpendicular, ffom the 
accumulation of rubbish and debris, dug out of the 
caves or fallen from above. The excavations are 
not all on the same level, hut vary in altitude from 
one to two tliirds of the whole height of the cliff. A 
little beyond, the valley ends abruptly in a steep 
precipice, down which in the wet season the torrent 
rushes ■with great violence. Now no Avater is seen 
there, except some pools on three different ledges, 
but the marks of the action of water are plain 
enough. That in the pools is said to be never dried 
uj), and always extremely cold. I can fancy the 
scene here very pleasant when the' leaves are out. 
Now it is wild and savage in the extreme. We were 
joined here by a native, who announced liimseK iu 
English as Captain Gill’s assistant, and showed us 
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wliere to get watei, as well as the best care to sleep 
in, tic Before it got dark, we took a scamper 
through the cares to get as good a general idea of 
them as time would allow, intending to take a more 
careful survey in tlie morning I ratlier expected to 
have found them larger than they appeared to 
be None of them seemed to me more than forty or 
fifty feet deep, and the roofs are generally low It 
IS supposed that they were once almost entirely 
covered with pamtmgs, many of which still remam, 
and are in a much higher style of art tlian any at 
present known to the natives of India All the 
caves are Butlhist, and the dates of their construe 
tion are supposed to have been from the years 
100 B c , to A D 900 or 1000 It is evident, even 
to a casual observer, that some are much older tlian 
others A journal of a former traveller who spent 
some days bore, and who, I suppose, got some 
information from Captam Gill, says that tliere are 
twenty seven cai es, winch may be dinded into two 
classes, the Yihara or monasteries, and the Chaity 
or places of worslup The former consists of a 
1 Crandall and an iniler hall, which last, if of anj 
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hi/'.c, is suj)2)f)i-(efl by iiillar.s forming a colonnade 
round if, and vitli sleeping-places or niches cut 
into the walls. In a recess at the bach is a great 
figure of Iludhoo, 1 ’lie latter are loftier, with arched 
ceilings, narrow in front, but vith comparatively 
lofty arched entrances, and at the inner end a huge 
dome-topped block of stone called the dagoba. In 
these caves there is generally a Idnd of small side 
aisle, and the columns, wall, and roof seem to have 
been once covered with jiaintings done on stucco. 
However of all this we saw but little tliis evening. 
Tlie sun set not long after our arrival, and in the 
naiTow, deep valley, darlaiess was not long in 
following. We got together a good quantity of 
firewood, lit a gi’eat fii*e near where the horses were 
picketed, the ascent being too steep for them to be 
got into any of the caves, and another near the 
mouth of the cave we had selected for om’ lodgings, 
into which oiu* native friend had got a table and a 
chair or two, which had been left vdth Cajitain Gill’s 
2)aiuting materials. The fire near tlie horses was to 
be tended aU night by one of the suwars, and was 
intended to keep off panthers or other wild animals, 
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wliicli are said to abound in the neighbourhood, bul 
of which we heard nothing during tlie niglit; thf 
other fire gave us liglit and boiled the tea-kettle 
After tea W'e sat in front of the cave for some time 
chatting : about nine we all turned in, or ratlier on 
for we had no beds. A folded blanket and a piUov 
laid in a small alcove, surrounded by quantities o 
little Budhoos, a great ugly ghostly piece of sculptim 
in tlie background, looking in the fitful light of tin 
fire eveiy now and then as if he had moved, wer< 
my bed and bed-room, and, the mosquitos no 
being troublesome, I slept, as I believe we all did 
very well. The caves have the sun full upon then 
during so much of the day that they are not reaUj 
cool, even at night, except just before daylight, whei 
the night air has had time to act. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Revisit the Caves — Ajimtcli — Similarity of Indian Architecture to Spanish 
— Bunkinollah- — Caves of El ora — Substitution of the Hindoo Mythology 
for that of Budlioo — Projected Translation of the Delhi Population to 
Roza — Dowlutabad — Paper-making — Hill Forts — The Hizam’s Army 
— Physical End um nee of the ATa rives — Toha Bungalow — Ahmednuggur 
— The Garrison, 

Friday, A'pvil 0. — AVe were all, of coiu’se, afoot at 
(layliglit, ail cl airay tlirougli tlie caves again, Tlie 
paintings were, of course, more visible than they 
were last night: they rejiresent not only stories 
connected witli the mythology of the country, hut 
scenes of eveiy-da}’’ life, and it is cuiious to see how 
much the costume and aiijJeai’ance of the figimes 
represented resemble those of the present day. 
The execution is immensely sujierior to any modern 
Indian performance, hut to study the various 
paintings would require much more time than we 
have to spare. One opinion about them is that 
, they ai’e of Egyptian origin, and it is cui’ious that 
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many of the patterns on the ceilings are exact 
counterparts of some still existing in certain 
temples in Egypt Moreover historj, or tradition, 
relates that about the time theae temples or caves 
were made (I only state what I was told) some 
Egyptians were driven into Persia, whence thej 
might easil} haie got to India So much for the 
paintings, nhich stand a fair chance of being 
really well shown to the pubhc whenever Captain 
Gills admirable diaivings of them appear Among 
the sculptures (much of which is lery curious and 
mterestmg), I was pleased with a frieze on the front 
of one of the first caves one comes to It represents 
men, elephants, horses, and other animals m various 
groups and different attitudes, very correctly, and 
great spirit The gait and appearance of the 
elephants, particularly, are uncommonly well repre 
sented Of course, in so burned a run tlirongb the 
caves, wc bad not time for more tlian n very cursorj 
glance at the objects most worth seemg, and I much 
regretted the absence of any one who could tell us 
11 hat was really most wortli a comparative!} close 
examination Sliich let remains to ho done here 
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Captain (iill Iins been five yenin nt work and lias 
still niiu'h to do. }‘ivciy wa.sliing brings .some new 
painting to liglit, '3’hcre arc inscriptions wliicli are 
ludiaved to lie rojnjnirativtdy modern but wliicli 
nobody can deciplier. .Some people think the caves 
much older than is generally .supposed, and imagine 
they belong to the very earliest period of JBudliism. 
In fact, .•\junteh is n strange and m3\sterious 2 >lftce, 
about wln'ch we know little and are likely to Icnow 
little more, hut which I should have liked to have 
.seen a great deal more of. After brewing and 
drinking u cup of tea, -we took our dej)arture at 
about seven o’clock, as to have remained later would 
have given us more of the hot sun than we wanted. 
"J’he .suwars had 2 >i’oniised to show us a short cut 
across the mountains which would have reduced 
our ride by about half, but thej’ missed the turn 
and took us the longer road. Probablj' we should 
have taken us much or more time by the short 
route, for the regular road, though here and there 
rough and stony, was generally good enough to 
allow us to canter over it. Pai’t of it was imder- 
going a thorough repaii’, and being regularly 
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macadamised as it appeared Ajunteh is, by this 
road, about five miles from the caves, and is a good 
sized place, surroimded by Ingli battlemented •walls, 
and boasting a handsome mosque and large seiai, 
or natiie inn In the mosque it is said that the 
Duhe of Wellington •si rote his dispatch after the 
battle of Assaje An old fellow about the place 
pretends to recollect the Duke, and the tombs of 
some of the officers who fell in the action, or uho 
died here aftenvards from tlieir wounds, aie •nsible 
just beyond tlie gate of tlie town I beheie we saw 
them as we passed, but not knotving '^lhat tliej uere 
ue did not take anj particular notice of them, and 
it was too hot afterwards to go all the waj through 
the to^wn to look at them As we entered the town 
some great man or other was leaiing it, •with a 
numerous smte of servants, trumpeters, foot and 
horsemen, all of whom, however, made way for us 
without the smallest difficulty, and looked at us 
with some small cunosity Our own "tail was 
encamped, grey pony, dog and all, at the gate of the 
town, hut wc found our pallvees and baggage nt our 
destination, the house of Captain Gill, winch we 
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r<nfhf'(l l>y 'J’lie owner liimself (lid 

in>t it{ fii^t u])jn'ar, but that did not i>rev(5nt us from 
nudcini^ lUirselvcs jierb'ctly at home in his residence. 
AVe soon discovered .sundry hnsoms, and a hatliing 
room, witlj jdi-nty of water, and got a good wash, 
vt-ry retn shing alter our ride. Our host made Ids 
aiipearance Ijefore breakfast. JIc lias very lately 
returned from a .‘^hooting exjiedition, and reports 
that tliere are not a few tigens in tlie neiglibom'Iiood. 
] wish we laid time for a battue. However, under 
eiroumstnnees, that is out of tlie question. The 
house wo arc in is admirably situated. It was 
formerly a pavilion or pleasure-house of some gi-eat 
man, and consisted of merely a gi’oup of open arches 
supporting a kind of cupola. Some of these ai’ches 
Jiave been filled up with brickworli so ns to form the 
nccessaiy apartments, otJiers left oi^en, and a 
verandah built, which last overlooks a very deep 
nullah, on the hanks of winch tlie building is placed. 
The nullah terminates opposite the verandah, in a 
great rocky precipice, down which now tiickles a 
little stream (in the rains a furious toiTent), which 
afterwai-ds lains down the valley of the caves. In 
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the bason formed below» one hundred and fiftj feet 
or so in depth, are some deep pools which aie said 
to be never entirely dried up, and which furmsli all 
tlie washing and some of the drinlving water of tlie 
place A pointed arch gatewaj with castellated 
walls standing on the brinh of the precipice helps 
out the picture, which is further enlivened by the 
gioups of people about the pools, and it altogether 
makes one of the most pleasing views I ha\ e seen 
It reminds me rather of one of Lewis s sketches of 
the AUiambra In the distance is a small hill, on 
which, or about wluch, a tiger is known to have taken 
up Ins quarters The day was passed in leading 
newspapers, of which our host has some of dates we 
had not seen, and in lookmg over some of his verj 
clever drawings of tlie sculptures, Ac , of the caves 
The work he has undertaken seems to be one of no 
tnSmg magnitude, and everj time a washing of any 
part of tlie ca\ es takes place, some new discoverj is 
made, so that it is impossible to say when the 
labours may come to an end It is cunous Low 
many of the representations of manners and 
customs of some thousand jears ago might be 
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representations of those of the present day. After 
dinner we went to tlie mosque wliicli is close to 
Captain Gill’s. It is tlie same style as .those of 
Delhi and Agra, three rows of poiated arches 
opening to a court on one side, the building covered 
Avith chimam instead of being built of marble. 
The chunam is almost as hard, smooth and dm'able 
as the marble. 'When we had seen the mosque 
it was time to start again. One of om’ principal 
bearers came with a long face to announce that 
another beai’er had been taken ill, that the sick man 
was his brother, and that he hoped to be allowed 
to remain with and take care of him. It was rather 
a bore, as the petitioner was active and intelligent, 
had made himself useful in many ways, and the 
relationship to the sick man was probably a fiction. 
However we could not well refuse the man, who 
IDi'ovided a substitute, so we paid him his wages 
and a liberal baksheesh, and dismissed him weU 
satisfied, the white pony remaining behind also. 
Leaving Ajunteh by a well-constructed bridge, we 
marched on through a jungly, dried-up looldng 
country, for a couple of houi’S, halting seven miles 
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on, near a small village for our tea, and the bearers 
usual rest I had walked thus far, and intended 
to have taken it easy afterwaids in the palkee, 
but I had hardly got a couple of miles on, when 
the rotten old pole of the Borhampore palkee 
snapped, and down I went Between us we 
patched it up agam with sticks and rope, but it 
only carried me a mile or so when down it came 
again, this time a more complete fiacture than 
before, so I had to walk during the remamder 
of the niglit, and was not sony, at half past six of 
Saturday, April 5, to reach Bunkmollah, where 
we found a tent pitched, and provisions and 
servants awaiting us, sent out bj Brigadier 
Twemlow, the Commandant at Aurungabad 
After doing justice to the Commandants good 
tlnngs, I was glad to turn into my palkee, and to 
make up for lost time in the sleeping way Dozed 
till near noon, then turned out, had a hath which 
the dusty road had rendered by no means un 
necessary, and then stewed away in the tent all 
day I did not feel it particularly hot, though the 
thermometer was at one time as lugli as 09®, and 
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{iV 6 riig 0 d 94 iiisidc the tent. Out halting-place 
at Biuikinollah is merely a small Tillage and a mud 
lort, witli a fine tope of trees near it, and a good 
deal of timber about. There is no di\k bimgalow, 
but Colonel TwemloTr’s Idudness had pronded 
against any discomfort -which might have arisen 
fi’om that, by sending the tent and the other 
requisites, besides irhich there -was a coiqjorars 
guard of sei^oys, and five or six suwars. The 
former received us -with presented arms on oiu' 
lU'rival at the tent. The usual horn* sa-w us imder 
■way agjun, -with a long mtu'ch before us, which 
I thought I should get oven more easily and quickly 
on a camel than by walking and taldng an 
occasional tmn in my companions’ pallcees, wlnle 
they walked. I certainly got over the ground much 
more quickly, but the camels saddle had not been 
intended for two, (the animal having been sent 
out only to iwecede us, and to annoimce our 
conung.) so that the ride was about tlic most 
fatig-uing and thesome tliat I ever took, '^^c 
started at six o'clock, mul did not reach lioza till 
about one o'clock in the morning, (Sunday, April G.) 
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lianng lost our way once or twice, and nearly- 
tumbled over, camel and all, in the rough and 
broken ground The distance between tlie two 
places IS, I believe, about thirty miles, the country 
generally level, but here and there undulated and cut 
np by nullahs, the descent into and ascent out of 
which are very steep for camel nding in the dark 
Most of the streams which foimed tlie nullahs are 
now dry, but we got some water out of one or two 
of them, and enjoyed it much The hot, diy wmd 
makes one uncommonly thirsty However nothing 
could have been more dehcious than the bottle 
of cold (really cold) soda water, which I got when 
at last I did get to Koza I found Brigadier 
Twemlow sleeping on a sofa in his bungalow, 
an old Mohammedan tomb surrounded by a walled 
coiirt Our greetmg was short, for I was but too 
glad to he down on another sofa for a few hours’ 
sleep, and I suppose the Brigadier was not sorry 
to resume Ins slumbers, which I had interrupted 
The remamder of our party came up at about six 
o clock, the Bngadier having gone out to meet 
tliera witli horses and an elephant After the 
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usual morning’s cup of tea, we stai'ted for the 
caA^es of EUora, which ai’e hai’d by. Eoza itself 
is a very cmaous place, aboimcling in proofs of 
former gi-eatuess, tliough they do not present 
themselves at fii’st to a mere casual ohseiwer. 
Among many stories and traditions relating to it, 
is a curious one jii’eserved bj’- the Mohammedans, 
though not known to exist in any of their written 
AAmrks. It is, that a j)rincess of the Deccan, or 
as I believe it should be spelt Dukliun, went from 
here to visit Solomon. Noav the ancient name of 
Eoza was Subha. Is it not therefore possible, not 
to say jDrobable, that this i3iincess may have been 
the Queen of Sheba ? Hiram and Solomon had 
sliips on the Eed Sea in those days, and traders 
probably came to India. It is not at all impossible 
that they should haA^e xjersuaded a XAi’incess of the 
countiy to accomjjany them back to the court of 
Solomon. At all events, it is rather a jjleasant 
idea tliat one is on the si)ot where the Avise Queen 
reigned, and whence she started on her voyage. 
The ])lafeau on wliich Eoza stands is about seA'cn 
hundi’ed feet higher than the plain of. Kassuclc, 
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yvlucli* lies directly below , from the iilateau rise 
several hills, some insulated, others connected 
A viall, remains of which are still in existence, 
appears to have run round these hills, enclosing 
nearly tlie whole of the top of the plateau, and is 
supposed to have contained sufficient ground to 
allow of grain bemg grown for the support of the 
ganison In many places the rock round the top 
of tlie plateau seems to have been scarped, though 
it IS doubtful whether this was done by the hand 
of man or whether it is a natural formation Some 
people, however, who have studied the subject, are 
luclmed to believe that Dowlutabad, which is 
eight miles from Koza, was one of its outworks If 
so, the queen of Sheba had a capital somewhere 
about five times the size of London The famous 
caves of Ellora are situated along the face of the 
luU looking to the westward, and are consequently 
much cooler in the early morning than tliey are 
at a later tmie of day It would take volumes 
to describe them, and even then I doubt if 
onjilnnglilie a correct idea of them could be formed 
With man) of the prmcipal sculptures I felt 
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almost familiar, from ckawiiigs I had seen of’tliem, 
but I was not at all i^reijared for tlie a2)pearaDce 
of the Kylas. Tliis can Lardly be called a cave. 
It was a cave once dedicated to Budlioo, but was 
wbat they now call ‘extricated’ from the rock 
by the Brahmins ; that is, the cave was cut down 
into, leaving an enormous mass in the centi'e, 
which was then itself cut into, carved and 
ornamented in the most wonderful manner. No 
di’awing, that I recollect seeing, gi^'es the least 
idea of its general ajDjJearance. Mucli of the 
carving is gi’otesque, and not a little excessivel}' 
obscene. In fact, there is little doubt but that the 
Brahmins often used this cave for any 2 )nrposcs 
but tliose of devotion. In many jdaces, the statues 
of Budhoo have been altered to suit tlie Hindoo 
mythology. In otliers Budhist images Iiave 
been removed, and their places either left vacant, 
or Hindoo images substituted. In one place there 
is a ciuious jnece of sculpture, representing the 
consti-uction of Adam’s bridge, (the connection 
between Ceylon and the main land). 2Ionkcys 
are bringing Hie stones wliich Huniaioom is 
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placing Tlie attitudes of tlie monl^eys are albsurdlj 
like He, though the sculpture is a good deal the 
worse for exposure to the air. A pendant to this 
work of art is a representation of a battle The 
period in which the battle was fought is unknown, 
but the supposition is, that the sculpture relates 
to an action between the Hledes and some 
nation whose existence was prior to that of the 
Persians It is rouglilj- executed, hut is not 
without a certain amount of spirit in the figures 
AVhere the stone failed tliem, the Brahmins haie 
added other stone, and their worl^manslup uas 
so good that thd joining is scarcely anyivhere 
perceptible A curious feature in the sculptures 
is, tliat the men are never represented ivith beards, 
except some which appear in the character of 
prisoners The otliere have neither beards nor 
mustnchios As at Ajunteh, these caves were 
formerly ornamented with pointmgs, but thanks 
to Aurungzebe there are hardly anj vestiges of 
tliem left "WTiat httle does appear leases one 
little to regret m tlie loss of the remamder, for 
it seems that the Brahmins thought fit to cover 
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the ancient painting of all mth theii’ own clever 
performances, about equal to the beautiful 
specimens of art one sees drawn on tlie walls 
now-a-days in India, a faint idea of wliich may be 
formed, by supposing them to be a good deal worse 
than anything ever pei*petrated by idle schoolboys 
at home. Of the original painting, but one piece 
is known to remain, and that seems in a fail* way 
to be lost. It is on the ceiling of a vestibule of 
the Kylas, and is merely a small fragment repre- 
senting a couple of elephants’ heads, and some 
jiattern work. The animals ai*e verj’- good, and 
the colours have that hard enamelled look that 
is seen in tlie paintings discovered at Pompeii. 
It is supposed that this piece of painting was 
saved by the coat with wiiich tlie Brahmins had 
covered it, the heat of the fii*e not Imving been 
sufficient to destroy more than tlie first coat. The 
stoi*}'- goes, that Aiuaingzebe had lodged liis wives 
in one of the painted temples, that during the 
night a quantity of bats began to fly about, whereat 
the ladies w'ere gi’eatly frightened, that they gave 
an alai’ni, and declai’ed that tlie souls of the people 
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represented in the paintings had come out to annoj 
them, and that Aurungzebe had therefore ordered 
the destruction of the paintings by means of large 
fires lighted m each cave His zeal for destruction 
had been previously shown at Futtypore Sicn, 
and other places Among tlie other remarkable 
caves we visited are the Carpenters, and tlie 
Hoomar Leyna The former derives its name 
horn a colossal statue which it contams It 
represents a man in a sittmg posture, with what 
looks like a long bandage hanging from his linger 
The Brahmin history of it is, that it is tlie statue 
of a carpenter, who cut his finger while at work 
at the construction of the caves, an operation 
winch only lasted one night For a spiritual 
carpenter he must have been clumsy Tins cave 
is arched, and has the daghoba hke the caves of 
Ajunteh Its roof is ribbed witli stone, resembling 
tlie mtenor of the hull of a ship, capsized The 
Doomar Lejna is, I suppose, the largest cave of 
any, and next to the Kjlas, the best sight of them 
all It IS not, however, of so much interest to 
antiquanans, as it is of much more recent date 
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than many of the others. It contains, however, 

some of the most celebrated groups of sculpture, 

most of which have been dra'wn by former travellers. 

A steej) flight of steps now worn or broken away, 

once led from this cave to what it is supposed was 

the sm’face of tlie water, the idea being that when 

the excavations were made, the plain below was one 

great lalce, and that the caves were placed on the 

edge of it. The said plain would often be tlie 

better for a smaU portion of the water again, at 

the present day. That it was weU watered in 

former times is evident, from the number of large 

tanks which exist in the neighbourhood, most of 

them of a much more recent date than that of tlie 

construction of the caves, though still so ancient 

¥ 

that the name of the maker is generally known 
only by tradition. The situation of Eoza was 
considered so good in former days, tliat Mohammed 
Tugluk tried twice to transfer tlie whole iiopulation 
of Delhi there; but the iierverse jieojile did not 
like it, and the plan seems to have been a failure. 
This same shah, when he w'as llai’d up for money, 
hit ujion a bright idea, wliich may be recommended 
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to all financiers as a substitute for paper money. 
He coined copper rupees and silver moburs, 
silvering the one, and gilding the other, and 
ordering that each should pass for the coin it was 
supposed to represent. Many of these coins are 
now found by the cultivators. Besides the 
antiquities, there are some tombs of Mohammedan 
saints here, which bear a high reputation for 
sanctity among the natives, but we had neither 
time nor any particular wish to see them. We 
stayed as long among the caves as the sun would 
let us, and then returned on the elephant up the 
hill to the bungalow, where the day was spent 
as usual. I amused myself by making friends 
witli the Brigadier’s elephant, a good-tempered, 
quiet beast which they had fastened to a post 
just outside the gate of the court. It seemed 
pleased at being noticed, and returned the attention 
by feeling all over my face with its trunk. During 
dinner, tlie “Home News” of the 7th of March 
arrived, Quick work — from England to EUora 
in a month. News, little of any 'interest. There 
was a sensible diflerence in the heat of tlio ^rind 
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up Iiere from wliat we had found it down in tlie 
plain. In the evening we walked down to the 
Kjdas again ; it grows upon one with one's better 
acquaintance with it I thinic, and looked gi'aiid 
and solemn in the evening light, and hi the 
moonlight which surprised ns sitting there. One 
can imagine the gorgeous spectacles of whicli it 
may have been the theatre in the time of the 
splendour of the Indian emperors. We rode hack 
up the hill on horses or on tlie elephant, and were 
hack by eight o’clock, all wishing we had time to 
devote a few days more to the wonders of Ellora. 
All hands to bed early, I on a sofa, wliich is 
cooler and longer than my rotten old palkee; the 
others to sleep in them pallcees. 

April 7 . — Up at two, and off for 
Uowlutabad, wliich we are to see on om way to 
Aurungabad, The Biigadier and I went on the 
elephant, the others in them paUcees. Tlinnk 
Heaven I have seen tlie last of the latter mode 
of ti-avelling, for from Aurungabad we can get 
carriage conveyance to Bombay. Our road leads 
through the little tomi of Boza (alia? UowK.alh, 
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which IS built principally of the stones of the 
ancient city, and is consequently more sohd than 
the generahty of the towns of the same size in 
these pai^s Aiirungzebes tomb is here, but it 
was too darh when we passed to make out more 
than a mass of buddings stamling a httle way off 
the road An old gateway in the Saracenic style, 
built in tile tune of Mahommedan rule, forms the 
entrance to this side of Koza, passing which, we 
got mto the open country It was of course ^tiU 
dark, and a toich bearer preceded the elephant 
to show her the way She was escessnelj careful, 
and whenever the torch went out, which occurred 
once or twice, owing to the Ingh wind, she felt her 
waj with her trunk, rather slow work, but that 
signified httle, as tlie howdah was veiy comfortable, 
and we did not want to reach the descent above 
Dowlutabad before dawn At a small village which 
we passed, the inhabitants were already busy at 
tlieir trade of paper making They manufacture 
a coarse kind of paper witli a very inide machine, 
the operation apparently a veiy noisy one, for 
one heard it at a great distance By daj break 
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\ye found oui-selves at the head of the ghaut leading 
to tlie plain, and overlooking a veiy deej) ravine, 
in which jire remnants of a large dyke used to 
form a reservoir, partly for iiidgation pmposes, 
partly for the supply of tlie foidi-ess of jDowlutabad 
which here also comes in sight. This dyke is one 
of the many renmants of the works of the 
hlahommedan age, which, with those of a mucli 
earlier period, cover the whole plateau of Eoza. 
The rtew of Dowlutabad from this point is veij 
sti’ildng. It is an insulated sugar-loaf shaped 
rock, about seven hundi’ed feet in height, crowned 
with buildings, and the base surrounded by gardens 
and houses, fr-om among which rises a tall minaret 
built by the Mahommedans in commemoration of 
the taldng of the fortress. This minaret is rather 
dilapidated, but very gracefril in shape : of its three 
galleries only one remains, and that in not the 
very best condition. The foitress must once have 
been very strong, but is not considered so at 
present, and is allowed to be held by the Nizam 
on whose territortes we are. The gairtson consists 
of a few of his sepoys, and no one is allowed to 
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enter except with a pass from tlie Commandant 
at Amimgabad Even Tath that, all persons are 
obliged to deposit their arms at the gate Even 
the orderhes '<vho accompanied us, the Aurangabad 
Commandant s own escort and part of the Nizara s 
contmgent, deposited their arms, and we had to 
wait some little time, before they would open the 
outei gate for us The town at the foot of the 
rock IS enclosed by high hattiemented walls, and 
contains a number of gardens, in winch grapes 
of excellent quahty are groivn The only entrance 
to Uie fort itself is protected by a wall and bastions, 
on one of winch hes a huge dismounted brass gun, 
of about eiglit inches bore, and tlie outside covered 
with inscriptions. But the most cunous part of 
Dowlutabad is the entrance The whole circum- 
ference of the rock for a height of one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty feet, is scarped almost 
perpendicularly down to the ditch, which is fiUed 
with water Crossing the ditch by a small bndge 
you enter a subterranean passage which winds 
upwards through tlie rock , here and there lighted 
from outside, but generally so dark as to require 
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torches, and wMch biings yon to the top of the 
scarp. This passage ivas formerlj-fm-nished, here 
and there, vrith trap-doors or gratings, one of wliich 
still remains. On this one, a huge fii'e rras to he 
kindled to prevent any enemy who might have 
got into the passage from forcing the trap-door 
up j and a great bar of iron, vrhich still remains, 
served as a poker to sth.' the hre, the blaze of 
Avliich vas fiu'ther assisted by a draught of air -which 
rushed through a hole made in the rock close by. 

I can fancy an enemy in this rat-hole of a passage 
belo-w, getting extremely warm after a few minutes 
of this combustion. After leaving tlie shaft, you 
hnd the top of the rock covered with buildings, 
some of which might make ratlier pleasant 
residences. Scattered about, too, are small patches 
of cultivated ground, on which excellent giiipes 
are m'own. On the highest part of the rock stands 
a tower, on wliich they have momited an innnensc 
Ion" £run. eishteeu feet or so in length, and hanng 
the bore of an eighteen or twenty-four poimclcr. 

It is, however, not a veiy formidable engine, ba- 
its caiaia"e is vei-j’ dilapid.ated. and its vent not 
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SO very much smaller than its bore The Nizam s 
flag floats raggedly alongside this gun, and a fine 
panorama is visible from its position Against 
anything but aitiUerj, Dowlutabad must be \ery 
strong, and even that could not do the gamson 
much injury, as they vrould have plenty of places 
to retire to, but as a fortress it is now little more 
than useless, for it commands notliing and could be 
blockaded with a ^ eiy small force It is pretty well 
supphed with water, which trickles through the 
rock, and is caught m a large tank half way down 
Altogether, Dowlutabad is one of the most curious 
places I ever saw Having seen it and Asseerghur, 
I fancy we have seen the two most curious lull forts 
in the country AYhen we got down agam, we made 
a hberal trial of the quahtj of tlie grapes, and then 
we all started for Aunmgabad, the bngadier and 
I on horseback, the otliers in their palkees Half 
way, we exchanged our horses for a covered carnage 
tlie bngadier bad ordered out to meet us, and we 
reached his hmgaJow, a %ery comfortable residence, 
by eight o clock, the distance from Dowlutabad 
bemg about mne miles The mommg s work had 
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pretty well sliai'penecl all our ai:)i)etites, and we. did 
considerable justice to the brealcfast, at wliicb; we 
were joined b}" some of tbe officers of the contingent 
quartered here. As usual in India, the cantonment 
is at some distance ffioni the native toum of Aurun- 
gabad. Tlie only thing "woith loo kin g at in it is the 
tomb of Aumngzebe’s daughter, a poor imitation of 
the Taj Melial of Agra. It is visible from a eon- 
siderable distance, overlooking the plain. We dined 
at four, and in the evening strolled about the place. 
There was some difficulty in getting our trails for- 
Avai'ded, for here oiu’ bearers from Agra leave us, 
and we take to bullock-cai’ts, which have been sent 
to meet us fr’om Alunednuggm'. To lighten tlie 
baggage dei)artment, a further sacrifice of garments 
had to be made ; so that, on arriving at Bombay, we 
shall be ready for the new fashions, I think. After 
all, our traps were not ready to stail at dark. They 
are to precede us, by bearers, to Ahmednuggur, as 
the carts will not hold them all. 

Tuesday, April 8th . — The brigadier showed us . 
part of his force to-day — ^two or three troops of 
irregular cavahy, a battery of field artillery, consisting 
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of tliree six •pounders, and a howitzer, drawn by 
bullocks, and detachments of two regiments of 
infantry, all belonging to the Nizam s contingent 
The irregulais looked remarkably tv ell, and dashed 
about in fine style, kicking up a tremendous dust 
A charge, which they executed with loud shouts, was 
very rapid and pictmesgue. We spectators were 
nearlj su ept away with it, and were obliged to take 
refuge among the guns, which vve had just time 
to do One of the officers had mounted me on a 
particularly pleasant bay Arab, unbroken, but pei 
fectly quiet and good tempered The regiment we 
were shown is supposed to be one of the finest in 
India, and is almost tlie property of one man, the 
head native officer of it, as he owns nearly every 
horse, and almost eveiy man is a dependant of his 
The Mahometan natives are said to like nothing 
better than to belong to a regiment of iiregulars 
Their rebgion forbids them to laj their money out 
at interest, so they invest it m horses and eqmp- 
ments, for wAic/i tfiey receive compensation trom 
government, besides tlie unutterable satisfaction of 
being allowed to vapour about in a gaj uniform on 
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horseback. The chief in question was mounted on 
a very showy grey horse, and it was difficult, at 
a short distance, to tell him from the Eiu’opean 
officers. These last wear tlie same uniform as the 
men, vdth, of course, the usual differences as to finer 
materials. I thought it very handsome : a dai’k 
green frock coat, of the cut worn by the natives, 
breeches and jack-boots, a turban-like caj) of gold 
brocade, and the neck bai’e. It appeared to me a 
handsome and serviceable di’ess, but tlie officers 
comj)lained that the full di’ess was very expensive. 
One told me that, as he stood in it, without horse 
or horse-gear, he had 1501 on his back — more, I 
should think, than any show cavaky anywhere. 
The uniform they appeared in to-day — tlie unckess, 

I believe — was quite handsome enough for an)'’ 
army. One great merit of these kregulai’s is tlie 
facility ■with which they move. There js a tattoo, 
or pony, to every two men, w’hich canies the worldly 
goods of the owners. The order comes out to 
mai’ch ; tent, bag, and baggage go on the pony, and 
in an hour or two the regiment is away, perhaps on 
a march of a thousand ndles. The troops went 
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through the vanous. manoeuvres of a field day with, 
as far as I could judge, great precision, and by 
sunrise were dismissed to their quarters, we, of 
course, also returning to ours There was some 
difficulty experienced m scrapmg up a sufficient 
number of rupees, m hard cash, wherewith to pij 
our Agra bearers However, by dint of the bnga 
diers exertions, that was at length accomphshed, 
the native bazaar mei chants furmslung the needful, 
and we settled with our men, apparently much to 
their satisfaction lo tlie head hearei we gave a 
certificate, and ten rupees over and above lus wages , 
to the remainder a collective certificate and one 
rupee extra each, with which they seemed well 
satisfied Our servant, too, who had done pretty 
well and not, we heheve, cheated us very much, got 
a certificate and a few extra rupees, besides the 
levcrsion of a lot of empty bottles, jam pots, and 
other small ware which he seemed to covet "Well, 
I am glad to have done with palkee travelling I 
don t Ivnow that tjiere is any less agreeable mode of 
comeyance, but if disagreeable for the earned, what 
must it be for the earner ? To a ** green hand it 
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looks quite incomiDrehensible kow those six, or even 
four, thin, small-limhed men, who grunt and groan, 
and stagger along as if the next step would certainly 
he their last, can possibly mean to carry a gi’eat 
fourteen-stone Em-opean in a heav}’- box, with a 
bed, pillows, pair of pistols, half-a-dozen of soda- 
water, a brandy-bottle, and a heaj) of odds and ends, 
for a distance of several miles. There is, of coiu’se, 
a good deal of laiack in it, but there must also 
be a considerable amount of endurance and bodily 
strength aiqolied. At Calcutta, I heard of a race 
between four sailors and four bearers, each set car- 
rying a man in a paUcee, the distance being from 
Calcutta to Barrackpore, fouideen miles. Jack won, 
but the unfoidrunate man in the paUcee got uncom- 
monly tossed about, and the sailors were regularly 
fagged, while the bearers were quite compai’a lively 
fresh. At least, such was the account I heard of 
the race. We all left our palkees here, except G. ; 
mine to go back with a new pole to its orvncr at 
Borhampore, the others to be sold, with what we 
have left behind, for the benefit of the poor fund at 
Aurungabad, for which they realised a very tolerable 
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sum About nine we left our liospitable quarters — 
I m one bullock cart, Ii and 0 in another, Tve 
having tossed up which should have the advantage 
of a cart to himself Grosvenor, not feehng very 
well travelled in his palkee, m which he thinks he 
shall sleep better than in a cart 

Wednesday, A'pnl 9 — We reached the bimgalow 
at Toka at half past four, after a ^eiy jolty drive 
However I found it all things consideied, a not 
uncomfortable mode of proceeding as compared 
With palkee travelhng The others, howe\er, who 
had only hslf a cart each, were not nearly so 
well off, and Grosvenor, who has a disagreeable 
attack of bronclutis, complams of the noise his 
hearers made durmg tlie journey They came how 
e^e^ \ery fast Toka is a large village on the 
Godavery nver, winch is here crossed by a single 
•jvire Tope passing over a pier on either bank, 
intended I suppose to facihtate the crossmg bj 
means of boats in tlie rain^ season In the 
aerandnh was a half dead scoiyion undergoing slow 
murder by an nrmj of ants As Grosvenor did 
not seem to mend, we settled that the other two 
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should stai’t for Ahmednuggur earty, so as to have 
a doctor ready on the arrival of Grosvenor, vho 
Tvas to leave with me at about tlie usual time. 
They accordingly started at about one, we following 
them at five. Om* road leads uj) the right hank 
of the Godavery (without crossing that river), 
through a flat and stony country. The people are 
a much finer race than those we have lately been 
among, well-built athletic-looldng men, with a more 
independent and less seiwile air than most other 
Indians. We went on veiy well all night, without 
any more serious incident than the tilting of the 
cai’t backwai’ds once, setting me on my head for a 
minute or two — a rather rough mode of awaking 
one, and a little before daybreak, after a long 
ascent of a steep ghaut, we reached Imamu Poorn, 
where a fresh set of bearers met tlie palkee, and by 
half-past-seven we were at Ahmednuggur, for 
shortness always called Nuggm’, foidy miles from 
Toka. Om’ avant-couriers had found out tlie 
doctor’s quarters, which are at some distance, and 
he had Idndly arranged to lodge as well ns to 
doctor Grosvenor, so he w’ent there at once. In 
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the evening {Thursday^ 10tli\ we settled our plans , 
Leveson and Olipliant go on to Bombay, I remain 
with. Giosvenor and put up also at the doctors 
until lie IS well enough to go on, winch we hope he 
>vill he, in tune to go hy tlie steamer of the 17tli 
Alimednuggur is the head quarters of the Bomhaj 
Artillery, who are well lodged in large detached 
buildings, on the edge of a spacious parade ground, 
tile officers bungalows standing behind, each in its 
own httle garden There is little to see in the 
place itself, except the old fort and the arsenal 
contained therein The fort is a fine specimen of 
the castellated style, and would, I fancy, be tolerahlj 
strong agamst anything but a regular siege It 
was tahen, if I recollect right, in 1799 The 
arsenal is not very large, hut is heautifuily arranged, 
and contains a quantity of old guns and other arms, 
some of them very curious, besides an extensive 
collection of models of engines for more modem 
warfare, for the use and instruction of the younger 
ofticers Among tlie guns are an eighteen pounder, 
twenty two feet long, which was taken here, and a 
mortar winch tlirows a stone shot weighing five 
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Iiiindred and sixty pounds. This last was foimd in 
a field at Seroor. Among the smaller curiosities 
I noticed two heaiitiful barrels belonging to wall 
pieces, once the property of Indian chiefs of note, 
and the model of a carriage for transpoiding the' 
great gun of Bejapore, wliich weighs forty-two tons, 
and is supposed to be the lai’gest piece of ordnance 
in the world. It is reported that it is intended to 
remove this gun to England — an awkward fellow to 
move about. In the native town of Nuggur, there 
is little or nothing to see except the people 
themselves. A great luxury here is the splendid 
hand of the artillery, upwards of forty strong. I 
never bear’d better militai’y music anywhere than 
their performance. The force present at head-guai’ters 
just now is not very strong, only one horse battery, 
and one or two bullock batteries, all nine-pounders 
and twenty-fom’-poimd howitzers. The horse 
artillery (disthict from the horse batteries), have 
their head-quarters at Poonah, and have six-pounders 
and twelve-pound howitzers. On Sunday I went with 
Brigadier Eeid, who commands here, to the canton- 
ment church. The congregation was composed of 
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comse of the military, tlieir families and the few 
civilians of the place The troops marched to 
clmrcli headed by the band, Avhich however did not 
maich them bach agam The reason of that was, 
that half the band (and many of tlie men) were 
Homan Catholics The band having marched the 
men to chuich, separates, the Catholics going off to 
their own chapel, and as their senace is over before 
the Protestant one, they are allowed to go off to 
their barracks at once, instead of marching about 
outside the church in the sun, waitmg for the 
troops to come out — a sensible and considerate 
arrangement A Homan Catholic church is imder 
process of construction, close to the Protestant 
church, winch it bids fair to throw into the shade, 
and tiie Bngadier has been blamed by some for 
allowing it to be so near , but I thinlv bim qmte 
right, as so many of Iqs men are Homan Cathohcs 
and subscribed largely to the buildmg, and it would 
bo hard to oblige them to go a long distance to 
church when circumstances would allow of their 
having the church close by — no small consideration 
111 Iniha The men looked in excellent feather, and 
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are liealtliy, very fey being in bosintal. Tbanlis to 
tlie doctor s sHil and attention, Grosveuor yas yell 
enough to proceed bj Simdaj erening tlie loth, 
yhen ye started for Bonibav in a phaeton. Some 
enterprising Parsees hare established tliis mode of 
conveyance betyeen this and Bombay, and jdaced 
regular relays of horses along the road, yhich is 
rough, but good enough for tJie coimtij. AVith a 
couj>le of hoz'ses ye got over Uie gi'oimd at a I'ato of 
betyeen six and seven miles an hour, and tlie 
carriages are not uncomfortable. They have 
hoyever the tault of tjddng but little luggage. As 
usual, ye started at suuset and travelled all night, 
through a rather pretty coimtiy, as for as one could 
judge in the moonlight. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The PImu of Poonai— Khandalla — Transit of Ifercbandise by Bullock 
Carls — Sleaiuer to Bombay — Bamboo Houses — Tbe Parsecs — Out of 
door Dinner — Malabar Point — Siintlanty of Scenery to the Bav of 
Naples — liJon Hunting superior to Tiger Shooting — Take oar Passage 
in the "Sesostns” Steamer — The Passengers — Arrival at Aden — 
Description of Aden. 

Bt a little after daybreak {Monday, 14fA,) we 
were at Ivirkee, tbe cantonment of H M. 10th 
Hussars, where we put up, at the house of one of the 
officers, a fellow-passenger of ours in the “ Eipon ’’ 
and “Haddington.” Poonali, where the Bombaj^ 
Horse ArtiUeiy and sundry other regiments me 
stationed, is four or five miles off, and had we amred 
a htUe earlier, or luiown what was going on tliere, 
wc might have seen what I particularly wanted to 
see, a field-day of the Hoi*se Artilleiy, which is said 
to be second in efficiency to none in tlie world. 
The view 6f the plain of Poonah, surrounded 
at a distance of seven or eight miles, by a range 
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of rooky, strjuige-slii^peil was very be;nitii\il 

in tlio iiioruio.g liglit. Xlieso Mlis jvre Toiy 
peculiar ill appoarauco. many of tlioiu aupoariim 
as it tlioy Iiad liad tlieir tops soarj>eii. and tlie 
summit levellod. X’lie soil socius reiy strong, 
dust betoro eurering tlio cautoimietir of ICii-kee. 
you pass over a long bridge tlirowu across a lagooii- 
liko sheet of water, •vmh a reix pretrr nToes wooded 

k a. k V. 

bank sloping do\Mi to it. Kirkee itself is merely 
a oolleotion of thatciied bmicrlows tor the odicers. 

N- 

and of nuisfes of similar buihiiinrs for the men of 
the 10th. a small eollectiou of native huts stamiing 


near, for the grog-shops. »S:c.; the tisuai aeeoin- 
pauimeuts of litmopeati troops. 'V^’e drove straight 
^lo the btmguiow of our host, whom we found still 
asleep in his veiruidah; for it hardly six o'oIocR. 
and we shortly afterwards went to sleep too tor 
a few hotms. At ten came breakfast, followed 


bv a gumo at bilhards in the mess-house, in tne 
eveuiusT u ride on. a horse lent by another otnee-.* 
then dinner. Oim host s residence is comiortahie 
enough, small, but the rooms high, and compma- 
tivelv cool. A wide verandtih vdth ope:: treihce- 
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work nearly surrounds the house, and prevents 
tlie sun from sinking on the walls themselves, 
not that the interior was exactly cool, for the 
tliermometer was much nearer 90® than 80° during 
the greater part of the day, hut it was not un 
bearably hot I was surpnsed to find the horses 
of the regiment entirely without shelter Their 
stables are merely a double row of low biiek or 
stone walls, the space between which is levelled 
and made into a sort of promenade, the horses 
tethered on the otlier side of the walls facing 
inwards Winter and summer, hot wmds oi 
lamy season, there they stand all the year round 
Even the sick horses are not all under cover 
This must try horses at first, m a chmate wlicie 
at nights it IS often bitterly cold, and m the middle 
of the day almost always intensely hot, but I 
conclude it renders them hoidy in the end, and 
more fit for eampaigmng tlian stable kept horses 
All the horses of the 10th are Arabs The men, 
or such of them as I saw, seemed m very good 
plight After a qmet dmner with our host, we 
started again in a phaeton for Panwell, where wc 
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are to take tlie steamer for Bombay, a distance of 
about seventy miles. The night was glorious, and 
the road, though jiassing over a more hill y country, 
less stony and rough tlian yesterday. In the day- 
time much of it must be i)ictm’esque. At half-jinst 
one, we reached the village of Khandalla, tlmfy-five 
miles from Kirhee. Eliandalla stands at the head 
of the ghaut, by which we descend from the table- 
land, or level countiy, in which we have been travel- 
ling, to the lower grounds, which form a land of 
belt between it and the sea. The difference in the 
level I take to be about two thousand feet, and the 
descent here is so steep, that it is not considered 
safe to drive down. I daresay it is not safe Antli 
tlie vicious beasts one gets here, and the inferior 
worlananship of the carriages; but I have seen 
worse places on the Continent. There is, liowever. 
a regular establishment of bearers and palkeos nt 
lOiandaUa (which is a cluster of cottages, bungalows, 
and other buildings, including an hotel in a beautiful 
situation on the edge of the table-land), to carry 
travellers and their baggage up and down. G. went 
in a paUcee, I wahced down, the descent talring 
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rather more than two Lours We were, however, 
considerably delayed by the immense number of 
bullock carts and laden bullocks we met on the pass 
\Vhether it was an unusual number, taking ad\an 
tage of the moonhght to get up the pass or not, I 
don t know We certainly could not have met less 
than four himdred and fifty carts, and a thousand 
laden bullocks The views by moonhght were 
beautiful, and must he still more so by daylight, 
hut we could not afford to wait for that, as it would 
have given us a good deal more sun than we should 
have liked At the bottom of the ghaut another 
phaeton received us, m which we performed the rest 
of the journey to Panwell, the road to which passes 
thiough a very pretty valley with the strangest 
shaped lulls on either side, the tops of some looking 
hke castles and fortresses, and of considerable 
height A httle before daybreak, we passed a group 
of people performing a curious kind of dance, round 
a bamboo frame covered watli lamps, accompanying 
tlie movements with a wild chant, and the clashmg 
of cymbals, or of pieces of metal producing a noise 
Bimilar to the clashing of cymbals It was a wild. 
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picturesque scene, but we only bad a glimpse of it 
as we jJassed; and my Hindoostanee was not suffi- 
cient to allow of our diiver’s exj)lanation of tbe 
meaning of tbe ceremony being of any use! We 
arrived at Panwell at balf-past six, and put up at 
a large — not over clean — inn or bungalow, near 
tbe water-side. PanweU being one of tbe piinci^ial 
resorts of tbe bullock-carts, wbicb convey tbe goods 
landed at Bombay to tbe interior, and of com’se 
also tbe j)lace to wbicb tbe produce of tbe country 
is brought for sbipment, is a busy and du’ty j)lace, 
full of Parsees, small sbox)-keepers, and waggon- 
drivers. It stands on an inlet of tbe bai’bom- of 
Bombay, and from its low situation must occa- 
sionally be properly unbealtby, tbe gi’ound about 
it being bttle better than a salt-water mai’sb. On 
oui’ road bere we bave unavoidably missed seeing 
one or two remarkable things ; among tliem, a 
famous cave at Karb, near Kbandaba, tbe old 
city of Poonab, and a Mabi’atta fort near it, all 
described as well worth seeing, but wbicb we bad 
not time to visit, I rather regi’et tlie old city, 
but care bttle about tbe fort or tbe cave, 
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were not tlie only occupants of tlie bungalow, a 
party of officers having also taken up their tern 
poiary quarters in it, on their way to Bombay 
In one of them I found an old messmate, who 
had left the navy and gone into the Indian army, 
a proceedmg by wluch I thmk he had gained but 
little The steamer winch phes between Bombay 
and Panwell amved at about eleven, hei commg 
and going being necessanly governed bj the time 
of high watei \Ve embarked, as did a crowd of 
natives and one or two European passengers, and 
got to Bombay at two o clock Though the sun 
was lugh it was not intensely hot on board the 
little steamer, for the sea breeze blew strongly in 
our faces, so much bo that we should not have 
done much agamst it I think, had not the tide 
run prettj strong with us Tlie beauty of Bombay 
harbour is much talked of in India, but in the 
middle of the day the state of the atmosphere is 
not very favomable to the vuew , however, we 
saw enough to show that, under more favourable 
circumstances, it would appear beautiful We 
landed m canoes at a small wharf, and had some 
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difficulty in procmiug palkees, and, -vrlien we liad got 
them, in finding out the bungalow of Sh* ErsMne 
Perry, to which we were hound ; in fact, if we had 
not fallen in with a Parsee, who spoke English, 
we should probably have wandered about for some 
boms, as neither of us had an idea whereabouts 
to look for the bungalow. People hare an odd, 
but sensible, custom here ; then* houses ai’e in 
the old fort or city, hut at the commencement of 
the hot season, they build a temporary town of 
bamboo and cane houses, in which they sleep and 
spend as much of theii' time as they can sj^are. Each 
of these houses stands in its own little compound, 
and most of them have a board stuck up on which 
is inseiibed the name of the owner. The ajjpearance 
of the whole thing is that of a country fair. Fi’om 
some mistake we were not expected, and we found 
nobody at our bamboo-house but a jmon, who 
seemed to look upon om* iiTuption with utter 
indifference. We contrived to make him understand, 
however, that we wanted to communicate with his 
master, and it was all put right veiy soon. The 
bamboo-house felt pairiculaily cool, with the 
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sea breeze blovmig strong tbrougb it and some 
new clothes, which a Bombay tailor had knoched 
up on the model of some I had sent round by 
Levesons servant from Calcutta, made me look 
a little less disreputable tlian had been the case 
for the last few weeks Towards evening. Sir 
Erslane sent a carnage for me, m which I went 
to a few shops to make some necessary purchases, 
and afterwards returned to the bungalow, in front of 
which on the esplanade, or Botten Bow of Bombay, 
a capital band was playmg and the ieau vionde of 
Bombay assembled to listen to it Some of the 
showiest of the carnages contained clean looking 
white robed Parsees in their high oil skin caps, 
generally tliree on a gig, hut sometimes in very 
well loolving phaetons , these Parsees ore among 
the most wealthy inhabitants of the place There 
were also a number of people, mostly Europeans, 
among tlicm some ladies, nding much as tliej 
might Jiave been at Portsmouth or anj other 
gamson town The esplanade is much curtailed 
of its fair proportions b} tlie bamboo city, and 
IS bounded at one end by huge heaps of timber 
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and large wareliouses, on one side by tbe walls 
of tlie fort, and on another by the said bungalows, 
which stand between it and the seaj the suburb 
of Byculla may be considered as its boundaiy at 
the other end. At high water, the sea comes close 
to the gate at the end of the lawn-like ground 
behind our bungalow. When the tide is out the 
sands afford capital riding-ground. I dined in 
town with Su* E. Perry; no paidy, but a capital 
dinner, with the gTeat - luxury of ice, among other 
good things. We dined in the oj)en ah’ on a kind 
of terrace, a dehghtfid dining-room in this climate. 
After dinner our host and I walked back to tlie 
bungalow, where we botli slept. They say the 
nights here are less cool than the days, owing 
to tlie absence of the sea-breeze, which blows all 
day biit goes down at night, but I did not find it 
so. The coolness is, however, not of the most 
agreeable kind, for it feels so moist and damp, 
that I almost think I prefer the dry heat of the 
coimtries we have lately passed thi’ough. 

Wednesday, April 16.— We had so much to do, 
that mere sight-seeing was out of the question. 
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One can t do half a dozen things almost at once 
as one 'would in England Here one must take 
one 6 time or else expect to be melted, and found 
in one great blot of perspiration on the floor 
Hoirever, we saw a good deal of this queei place 
in our vanous perambulations about the town, 
shopping (Ic In appearance, it is totally difierent 
from any of the Indian towns I ha\ e seen, resem 
bhng an European city more than an Eastern one 
Much of this it owes, I fancy, to the Portuguese 
We were taken about in palankeens, and went to 
a great number of shops, some of them veiy good 
ones, particularly the Chmese bazaar, which is full 
of articles from that country, ns well as of the work 
peculiar to the Malabar coast, dehcate carnngs 
in scented woods , tliere was no lack either of the 
inlaid work boxes, d.c , the staple manufacture of 
Bombay There are also some tolerable shops 
for the sale of “Europe goods in Bombaj, some 
kept by English firms, hut manj hy Parsees 
Some of our luggage, which we had left to follow 
us from Poonah, arrived all safe to day, and we 
had occupation in trnnsfemng tlie same from tlie 
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pettaras to tlie portmanteaux. When that was 
done, Sir E. called in his caniage to take us a diire 
to hlalahar !Point, a heautiful di’ive of four or five 
miles along the shore to the northward of the town. 
BycuUa, the suburb through which we passed, 
reminded me strongly of some of the views on the 
outskirts of the Ceylon towns, but the houses are, 
generally speaking, on a larger scale. The principal 
point of resemblance is in their standing in com- 
pounds, thickly planted with palm trees and flower- 
ing shrubs. The former in great numbers always 
have a fine effect. Most of the houses about the 
part of the road nearest the town are the property 
of rich Pai’sees, a few of Hindoos. The street 
itself is not impicturesque, (for the above descrit^tion 
applies more to the houses which stand back off 
the road,) with its tall in’egular houses, some of 
five or six stories in height, and many handsomely 
ornamented with carved and painted wood-work. 
The numbers of people which always crowd tlie 
streets of an Indian town of com’se lend animation 
to the scene, from which a clever airist might 
find plenty of opportunities for sketcliing. After 
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getting clear of the suburb, the road leads along the 
shore of the baj, under a succession of fantastically 
shaped rocks, apparently heaped up by some 
convulsion of nature, gradually ascending to the 
top of the tongue of land which forms the point 
The Tievrs along tins road reminded me of parts 
of the bay of Naples towards Posilippo In the 
rams it must be quite beautiful, as the rocks are 
then covered by milhons of creepers and flowering 
plants of every description, scattered about the 
point are \anous pleasantly situated villas, and 
at the end of it are those of the governor and his 
suite ovei looking the sea It was dehghtful to sit 
ns we did, at tlie foot of the flagstaff on the pomt, 
enjoying the cool evening air and the charming 
view The tongue of land, ending in Colaba point, 
on nhich Bombay stands, lies opposite, and forms 
tlie corresponding point of the bay Beyond that 
again is seen the harbour, backed by tlie high land 
of Elephanta and tlie Malabar coast, altogetlier as 
fine n view ns one could v.ish to see The bay 
between us and Bombay is very shallow, and there 
IS a talk of stretching an embankment across it to 
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reclaim the ground^ an operation whicli ttouIcI I 
daresay in the end pay, but wMcb now can liai’dly 
be undertaken by this presidency, whose financial 
affairs are not supposed to be in tbe best condition. 
I should think they had better stick to their railway 
and to their waterworks, both of wliich are much 
more necessary to Bombay, and the presidency of 
which it is the capital. The drive back was very 
agreeable. There were great preparations going on 
at one or two houses for nach jjarties, much in the 
same way, mutatis mutandis, as at home, chairs, 
lights, and confectionery being brought in from the 
respective purveyors thereof. At dinner I met an 
officer who had come down from Cuttiwar, who 
gave tempting accounts of the Hon hunting there, 
which he seems to think quite thi'ows tiger shooting 
into the shade. It must be splendid spoid. One 
thing in the eating way one gets good here, viz., 
fiish. They catch a gi’eat deal in ponds, built along 
tlie edge of the bay which am left dry by tlie 
receding tide, the entrance being closed by a gate 
when the water begins to ebb. One kind for 
which Bombay is famous, looks when cooked like a 
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cliip of wood, And goes "by the name of the Bombay 
duck Another luxurj v>e had here was tlie 
mango, than which friut I know nothmg better 
I thmk I had tasted it in the West Indies before, 
but I don t tiunk I evei saw any half so good as 
they are here, although it is too early m the jear 
for them to have reached perfection I was told 
that a nch Parsee had for years been endeaiourmg, 
but without success to get some sent home to the 
Queen , tliey never got home fit to be eaten He 
was, howevei, still gomg to iiei severe, so I hope that 
her ilajesty maj one day taste what I think 
certainly the most dehcious fiuit I ever tasted 
To my notion, it smells and tastes something like 
the most exqmsite geranium 

Thursday y April 17 — Too busy all day even to 
go and see the dockyard close by I daresay I shall 
see that some day or otlier, so it does not sigmf} 
ihuch, as far ns I am concerned I just went 
m for a mmute, to do some busmess about our 
l>assage, ivluch is taken for tins evenmg, in the 
Hon Company s steam fngate “ Sesostns, Captain 
Ball We bad an early (hnner with Sir E , and 
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at five went to tlie AjdoUo Bunder, a landing-j)lace 
or wharf just outside the town walls, where we 
found Commodore Hawldns, who had kindly 
offered to take us off to our vessel in Bis gig. Our 
traps went off with the m'ails, &c., in great barges 
belonging to officials connected with the port. 
The harhom’ seemed very full of vessels, among 
them some lai’ge Indiamen, a good sprinkling 

of steamers, and some pretty 023ium chp25ers, and 

» 

countiy craffc of strange a23pearance. Among the 
steamers was a fine one belonging to the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, the “ Pekin ” I think, and 
a couple of small craft intended for the Indus 
navigation ; the latter built, or at least put together, 
here, of iron. At six we took leave of our host, 
who had accompanied us on board, and at half-past 
six were standing out of the haibom’, and had 
taken our leave of India. The “ Sesostifis ” is an 
old steamer of seven hundred odd tons and tub 
hundred and twenty horse-power, about as unfit 
a vessel for carrying the mails or passengers as 
any that could well be imagined. Being a man- 
of-wai’, 2 )assengers are only talien by special favoui. 
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that IS, the Company gives leave for them to be 
taken at a certain rate of passage money, which 
goes to the Captain, by whom they are fed and 
lodged as well as circumstances and his accommoda 
tion will permit We received every possible 
attention from him and ius officers, to whom this 
convertmg of men of war into packets must be pre 
eminently disagreeable Passengers, however willing 
to accommodate tbemsehes to circumstances, 
always interfere more or less with the disciplme 
of a ship, and must necessarily take up some 
of the space, never too great, which otherwise 
belongs to the ship s companj We are fortunately 
not many in number, and all men but one, so that 
we get one of the Captains small side cabins to 
wash in The lady of course occupies tlie other 
There is room for one or two to sleep on the 
lockers abaft m the Captiuns mam cabm, but 
most of us prefer the hammock netting, on the 
deck, where we all made our beds jMine was 
a great piece of canvas (used as a wheel cover in 
harboiu:) with a mat spread over it, and on that 
1 slept soundly every mght during the T03age, which 
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lasted until Monday the 28th of Ajyril, without 
any particular incident except our meeting the 
“ Moozuffer,” a fine steamer belonging to the East 
India Company, one of four employed in cai’rying 
the bi-monthly mails and passengers between 
Bombay and Suez. She is a bandsome vessel 
of about fifteen hundred tons, brig-rigged, udth 
immense s^jars. "We got news from her to the 24tli 
of March; nothing of importance. The gi’eatest 
nuisance we have to encounter is the immense 
quantity of ants, with wliich this old slup is infested. 
They don’t bite much, but they perpetually crawl 
over us, and keep us in a constant state of titilla- 
tion. Our vessel is terribly slow, and we hardly do 
our one hundred and fifty miles a day, though 
the weather is lovely and the sea as smooth as 
glass. The only tiling that we were alarmed 
about was that we might miss the “ Haddington ” 
at Aden, in which case we should have had 
to stop at that dull place about a fortnight, by 
no means a pleasant alteinative. However, we 
all resolved not to thinlc of that, and amused 
om’selves with games at “bull” or “ship’s billiard.^," 
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a game plajed mth patches of lead or gnmnets 
of rope, tlirown into certain squares marled 
with nutnhers, and Taxious other diTersions, by 
wluch, and by reading and scnbbhng, the time 
Avas made to pass tolerably agreeably After we 
had been out a few days tlie funnel got well filled 
with soot, and began to amuse itself by vormtmg 
its contents over us, so that we generally wohe in 
the morning with our countenances beautifully em 
bossed m black patterns Some, still more favoured, 
had their beds set fire to, and m some cases were 
obhged to throw their pillows or blankets overboard 
On Sundai/, the ^7th, ive saw a steamer, which gave 
us great satisfaction, for we thouglit she was going 
the same way as ourselves, and that she must 
therefore be the “Haddmgton, as m tliat case 
ne must certomlj he m time, but she turned out 
to be the Ajdalio, with the mails of Apiil 7 "We 
did not coinmumcate with her, or rather she would 
have notlung to say to us There is a canons 
mixture of races in tins craft, what with passengers 
and crew Tirst, tlieie are the Europeans, which 
include the captain officers, the seamen, and most 
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of the j)^sseiigers (Einong "which last are sundry 
officers of her Majesty’s and the Company’s troops); 
then there are Parsee servants, Mahomedans, also 
in the same line, the difference het"ween the two 
sects very evident from the cast of them respective 
countenances; then there are two native women, 
one from the neighbourhood of Bombay, the other 
from lower down the Malabar coast — ^the former 
wife to a sepoy sergeant, on his way to Aden — 
the latter, ayah, or muse, to the little daughter of 
our lady passenger ; then there are the Lascai's 
and the marines, the latter very different in 
appearance from the great heavy weU-fed Boyal 
Marines of her Majesty’s na-^y, and generally, 
though I believe not necessarily, Mahomedans ; 
besides these, there are some so-called Portuguese 
^alf-castes, of whom there are great numbers 
about Bombay), and a number of genuine Afiicans, 
natives of Zanzibar, who are emjjloyed as coal- 
trimmers, the heat of the bunkers being found to be 
too great for even the natives of India ; these last 
are immensely stout athletic fellows, Tvith liideous 
faces and salamander constitutions; in mind they 
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are said to be little better than monkej s, but tliej 
seem good humoured and hard working fellows 
Everj'thing must ha’ve an end, and our comfortless 
^oy^ge came to one bi our nrrnal at Aden, at 
half past four of the U.Qth of April, so that we 
have been eleven days doing somewhere about 
fifteen hundred miles To our great satisfaction 
we found that the ‘ Haddington had not amved, 
and it was not much less when, at eleven o clock 
the same night, she made her aiipearance AVe liad 
nil gone on shore to take uji oui sleeping quaiiers 
at the inn, and soon knew for certam that it was 
tlie steamei we expected, bj the landing of a 
number of noisj passengers We found Aden in 
lather a queei state , the communication between 
the inn and its neighbourhood and the cantonments, 
ahnost enbielj cut off except to armed parties, the 
Arabs being supposed to have sworn vengeance 
against tlie Fermghees on account of tlie deatli 
of some of their tnbes in tlieir \ anous encounters 
with us TJie murder of Captain Milne, outside 
tlie lines, has alarmed everybody, and tlie residents 
at the cantonments sleep hternll^ on tlieir arms 
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TJie horse-boys and boatmen, who are so numerous 
about the bm, are, however, supj)osed not .to be so 
mhnical to us, and there is little or no precaution 
considered necessary in that immediate neighbour- 
hood. We got a better view of the place as we 
came in to-day than we had last time. It is about 
the most barren volcanic-looking jDlace I ever saw, 
more lilm the “ region of the Demon of Desolation ” 
in a miuor theatre’s melodrama than a troj)ical 
sjjot. Its apjjearance is that of a heap of yellovdsh 
brown peaks and jprecipices jumbled together, with 
here and there a castle or a tower on the summits, 
and a sprinkling of bungalows and block-houses 
near the water-side. In the harbom’ we found 
lying the Company’s corvette, “ Elj)hinstone,” and 
schooner, “Clive,” besides some merchant vessels 
wliich had been discharging coal. I heard of some 
sportsmen having been over to the African coast 
and lolled four elephants vith splendid tusks, and 
some enormous vdld boar. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Donlcey and Ponj Gallopit g — Execution in Cbaina — Pas^^e up the Bed 
Sea — Embark for Atfeh — Passage to Tneate — Laibach — Caves of 
Adclitburgh — Return to England 

Tuesday, Apnl 29 — A ncle to the imchet agent s, 
and a dip in tlie sea, passed the time until breakfast, 
at which we were joined by a great many of the 
" Haddmgton s passengers, among whom are 
some acquaintances, two or three of them fellow 
passengers of cure m the outward vojage last jenr 
There was tlie usual scene all daj of donkcj and 
pony galloping, to winch we owed our nearlj 
missing our passage , for in the evening we tliree 
started to nde to tlie gate where the Arab who 
tned to nssassmate Lieutenant Pehsser of the 78th 
hut who caught a Tartar, is hung m chains, anil 
our ponies were so tired that tliey could liardh 
hnng ns hack This operation is said to ha\e had 
a good effect, as the ^Vrahs fancy that nnj one hung 
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in chains cannot get to paradise until lie is taken 
down. The cnljirit is lashed to a land of fi’ame, 
placed near an outwork outside tiie walls, by which 
everybody who enters Aden fi’om the land-side must 
l)ass. Attempts liave been made to talie the body 
down, so a guard of Euroiiean troops is always 
there at night, besides the usual guard of sejioys, 
and the outwork is well jn’ovided with guns and 
within easy distance of reinforcements if required. 
A good deal has been done to the fortification 
since we were here. They now look as if they 
would resist the attack of a very formidable regular 
annj'^, let alone a horde of -wild Arabs. Perhaps 
the rumoiu’ tliat the French government are thinldng 
of taldng possession of some point in the Bed Sea 
has alarmed the Indian government. A French 
man-of-wai’ has been here on her way to the Ped 
Sea, which gives some ground for believing the 
report. Om* ride over, we reached the “ Haddington ” 
just in time, and a few minutes afterwards were 
steaming out of the liarbour. We are much more 
comfortably lodged here than in the “ Sesostris,” 
having a good cabin for tlmee in the after saloon. 
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llie neNt daj* 30f/<, ire passed tlie straits of 
Babel Mandeb — saw a de-vol fisb Our passage iij) 
the Red Sea presented no incidents worth noticing 
Off Mocha we saw the French man of war above 
mentioned at anchor, we passed sundrj merchant 
vessels worlung slowly up towaids Suez, and after a 
•^eiy fine, calm passage, except the last mght when it 
was rather breezy, ne reached Suez on Tuesday 
May 0th AVhatever may have effected it, tliere was 
a marked improvement m tlic style of living on 
board tlie “Haddington on this vojage, fiom oui 
last run down the Bed Sea m her I certamly neier 
was better fed on board ship than in tlie homeward 
A oyage, and the only thing we could find fault inth 
was tliat the wines might have been better Ihe 
landing accommodation at Suez had also been 
increased, bj a small steamer having been placed on 
the hne to cany the passengers and their baggage 
ashore I landed in a boat, however, nud therebi 
got ashore a httlc carher than tlic rest We found 
great improvement also in the Suez inn, winch is 
much cleanci, and the commissanat department 
better supplied tlian formerly The people are 
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very civil and obliging. We were, lucidly for us, in 
the second batch of vans, and started at tlu-ee, the 
first batch leaving at eleven. Each batch consisted 
of five vans, as usual, and reached Cairo in about 
fourteen hours. Among the vans are some much 
more comfortable than the others, being new, fitted 
with ai’ms lilce railAvay carriages, and altogether 
better airanged, and gave rise to an exhibition of 
rudeness and selfishness on the part of some of the 
men passengers in taking them to themselves, and 
refusing to give them up to some of tlie ladies, 
wliich they seemed to think remarkably clever on 
their parts. However through the remonstrances 
of an American gentleman and others, we got one of 
the better kind for the ladies of our batch, though 
not without some grumbling. We were lucky in 
om* time of starting, as we had the benefit of the 
cool night air in the desert. In fact it was almost 
cold, and our gi'eat coats came into requisition very 
soon after sunset. At half past five of Wednesday, 
May 7th, we were in Cairo, where we put up at the 
Hotel de I’Orient. Diu'ing the day I amused 
mj^self by a stroll, in the Ezbeldeh, one of the 
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pleasantest tilings one can do in Cairo, and at eight 
we were driven in tlie usual omnibuses down to the 
river, where we embarked by torch-light on board 
No. 13 steamer for Atfeh. Our party consisted of 
two ladies and twenty- two gentlemen, the remainder 
of the passengers having been “told off” to follow 
in tlie morning. The night was spent comfortlessly 
enough, and early in the morning we groimded on a 
sand bank owing to tlie Imvness of the water. The 
difference in the views on the river, ouing to the 
alteration in the height of the water, is veiy re- 
markable. AMien we were last on it, we bad an 
extensive view over a rich level country ; now we 
can see nothing hut a steep hank on either side, 
with the tops of tlie trees, a little way from the edge, 
just peering over. Then it nas a rapid and broad 
river ; now it is comparatively sluggish, and full of 
islands and sand-banks. We were aground for 
about an hour, but got off at last, and without 
furtlier adventure got to jVIcximdria at about eleven 
o’clock, when we were none of us sorry to get to bed 
at the Hotel de TEurope. 

Friday^ May 9. — The Trieste people started 
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two boats, and as the second is tlie fastest we 
settled to go in it, so that we had a day to throw 
away in Alexandria. The second batch of passen- 
gers did not get in till very late, having been 
aground for a much longer time than we were. 
In fact, they harely arrived in time to put then* 
luggage and embark themselves on board the 
“ Ili2)on,” which sailed with them in the evening. 
We, who remained for the Trieste boat, including 
nearly all our Bombay j)assengers, amused om’selves 
bj'’ looking about Alexandria, and the next day. 
May lOtli, we embai’ked on board the Austrian 
steamer “Itaha,” of six hundred and thu’ty tons, 
and two hundred and sixty horse-power, and by 
twelve o’clock, were steaming away from Trieste. 
Our hea^y traps we sent home by one of the screw 
steamers, which now run on this line, the Peninsulai* 
and Oriental Comjpany declining to take a man’s 
portmanteau without its o-wner. Our good luck 
followed us, and we had a fine passage to Tiieste, 
which we reached at four o’clock on Thursday 
the 15th, having stopped a few hours at Corfu. ^ 
Things are well managed by tliis line. The 
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steamei we T\ere in was furnished and the food 
given more in the foreign fashion than in the 
English, but she was clean, and the food verj fair 
The vessel herself fast and handsome, the greatest 
fault on board bemg the want of washmg accommo 
dation Her engines and engineer were Enghsh 
The baggage was soon passed, and I got aiiay 
from Trieste mth tvo others, who were equally 
anxious, from vanous reasons, to get on as soon 
as they could Trieste is beautifully situated, 
and I daresay might be pleasant to stop at for 
a time An excellent mihtary band pla}ed in the 
evening, and a great number of people assembled 
to hear it We travelled jicst tlirough a lovely 
country, and bj noon of the IGth, arrned. at 
Laibach, passmg the caves of Adelshurgh without 
nsiting them, as we were all anxious to get on 
^Vfler all at Laibach, vheie we put up at the Hotel 
de Vienne, we had to wait tUl half past seven foi 
tlie tram Laibach is a prettj quiet little town, 
with the usual theatie, ccifci and promenade The 
mghl vas cold, ramj, and windy, but we were 
\cry comfortable m our railway carnage, and slept 
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^el3'' well until six o’clock {May when we 

rcacliecl Gratz. Tliere is a break in the railway 
from AVm-zcIiuzlaz to Gloggnitz, where the line 
across tlie Sommering pass is not yet completed, 
and we crossed in coaches, taldng about three hom’s 
to do it. Leaving Gloggnitz at half-past two, 
we were at Vienna by five o’clock. From thence 
the route is sinyfie enough, and for railway 
tiwelling remarkably slow. At Vienna I parted 
with my two companions, having fallen in with 
others, members of my family; and travelling quietly 
home, stopping here and there on the way, I arrived 
in England on the 29 t/i of May. Our route by rail 
took us through Prague, which well deserves a few 
days’ stay ; Dresden, which is worth going to, if only 
to see the Pajihael; Leipsig, Brunswick, Hanover, 
Cologne, Brussels, and Calais ; whence we crossed 
to Dover in the “Princess Maiy,” a smooth passage 
and hardly anybody sea-sick. One need hardly 
say that we wei’e aU glad to be at home again. 
For my x>ai’t, though it was the end of one of the 
pleasantest tours I ever made, I am delighted' that 
it is over: whether one returns from voyages of 
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pleasure or of dut^, it is alwajs pleasant to find 
oneself bad in England 

Fifty } ears ago, who would have thought tliat it 
ei er would be possible for a man to leave London, 
to siiend upwards of three months in India, besides 
n month in Ceylon, and to be bad again in 
London in a few days oi er seven months ^ Fifty 
5 ears hence, it will probably ha\e ceased to excite 
anj wonder but it is useless to speculate on 
what lailways and steam may do The changes 
the latter are likely to work jn India are, I fancy, 
qmte beyond the reach of speculation, but at 
present it looks much as if it was deteimiued that 
the changes should be very gradual indeed, as fai 
ns they may be acted upon by railways at least, 
for out of the thousand and more miles which 
must compose the perhaps most important line of 
any, tliat from Calcutta to Delhi, hut a very small 
portion of the first forty is m process of construe 
tion On the scarcely less important side of 
Bombay, matters are I beheve m much the same 
condition The causes of this apparent apathy 
arc many and vonous I take it that a principal 
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one i.s tlie a2)athy of the ricli natives concendng it : 
tliej’’ don t Icnow wliat a railTvay is. l^ever having 
seen one tliej^ cannot api^reciate its benefits, and 
tliey will not venture their money in a concern of 
which .they Iniow nothing, and which is not set 
going bj' an)’’ gi’eat Euroi)ean capitalists, of whom- 
one need not expect to find many in the comj)ara- 
tively small number of Eiu’opeans (almost all civil 
cmplorjes or military men) resident in India. The 
natiA’’es know one another too well to trust theii’ 
cash entirely in their comitrymen’s hands. This 
is what I suppose to be one of many causes acting 
against the making of railways in India. For any- 
body who wants others they may find them in blife 
books and news];)ai)er columns ad libitum. As it 
at jjresent exists, the actual fact of locomotion in 
India is not j^ailiculaily agi’eeable, at least by dak 
travelling. It takes one a good while to. get 
accustomed to the motion of a pallcee, and still more 
time to get callous to the noise of the bearers. 
Then there are alwaj’-s the fears of a pole 
breaking, or of one’s luggage being left behind, 
or some such minor inconveniences, almost as 
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(lisagiecable as raoie important ones Tno things 
I 'ftoultl lecommend to all other “griffins nho 
ma) make an Indian tour, and those are, not to 
oAeiload eitliei the palkee or the pettaras, (which 
last aie bj far tlie best tlungs to take clothes, &,c 
about m,) and to buj good strong ijettaras at the 
Luiopoan shops instead of procuring them in 
tilt native bazaars, i\here one gets them for half 
the mone), and waiTUnted to last about one 
Until of the time If I i^eie to lea^e England 

Ilgam on an IncUan torn, I should leave a grtat 

manj things Ijeliind that I started ^nth on tins 

occasion, and would replace some of them with 
otheis, the want of winch I sometimes felt Perhaps 
A few hints on this subject inaj be useful Unless 
X was going on a regular spotting tour, I would 
take but one gnu, and that a double barrel, smooth 
boie h*o or 13, made strong enough to carrj 
bull with safety , I think that with that, and a 
biace of pistols or a le^oI^c^, and a good deer 
sf iff mg knife, afwa%s a useful niticfe, one has quite 
as imuli m the wa\ of weapons as one need cam 
diuut tile gun ca'^e should be coveied uith some 
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■water23roof stuff; and, for the overland and steamer 
2 )art of the journey, 23^cked in tan’ed canvas, or 
some similar wrap23er. As to clothes, all the guide- 
books tell one different stories upon that subject. 
For the sea-voyage, I took out all the old shirts 
and so on that I had, some of my midshi 23 man’s 
stock even coming in handy for the occasion (the 
throwing overboard of which, after wearing once, 
caused no great loss, and saved the bore of having 
an immense accumulation of dii’ty linen in my 
portmanteaux), besides a few of a better land for 
wearing in civilised society. In India one can 
get clothes washed • almost anywhere, about the 
European stations at least, and the vacancy caused 
by the throwing overboard process was easily and 
cheaply supplied for the homeward voyage, at 
Bombay. One has no time in either voyage for 
getting things washed. Light clothing I would 
take as little of from England as possible, in fact 
just enough for the voyage, so as not to be stewed 
alive for want of it on the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean. They don’t understand in England what 
an Indian means by light clothing, and one gels 
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of course the better it is ; the portmanteaux do not 
get very well treated on board the steamers, or 
on the transit part of the jouimey thi’ough EgjTpt. 
lliey should be strong, and should have good 
covers, with the name, &c., painted in full, in good 
large letters. They should not be too lai'ge, and 
I think our plan vdtli regard to tliem was good : 
we left them all at Calcutta, and had them sent 
round by steam to meet us at Bombay. Had 
we taken them with us they would never have 
reached the latter place ; as it was they were onlj’- 
a little knocked about — ^liardly damaged at all. 

In the wa)'^ of books, I can say but little, I have 
nothing to sa}" about the Iiistorical works on India ; 
the}'' are generally too cumbersome for a mere 
tourist to take about ; and as a guide-book, I know 
of none better than “ Bishop Heber’s Journal.” As 
a general rule, one cannot buy books in India. 
A few old ones may be picked up now and then 
at the gi’eat stations, and there are booksellers’ 
shops, of cotu'se, at the capitals of the several 
presidencies, but books are scarce and enormously 
dear. I need hardly say that it is pleasant to 
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liave sometlung to read on tlie passage out 
wlien one his little else to do than to read, 
flirt, and be sea sick, or, ui the absence of tlie 
latter accompaniment, to eat and drink, wbicli 
fanchoQs are earned on to an amazing extent on 
booid of tlie steamers, from the moment of the 
lecovery of the passengers to that of then 
disemharkation at Calcutta In a countiy where so 
much IS to be seen, and in which I spent so shoit a 
time, it would be absurd in me to recommend any 
paiticular tom AH I can say is, that as a com 
mencement and a comparatively central point to 
start from, there is no place better than Calcutta 
as there tlie best pall^ees and other travelhng 
apparatus are procurable, and from thence the 
airangemeuts for going up country aie easiest 
made Of course I know notlnng about the 
M'ldias presidencj 

I cannot conclude without paying my humble 
tiibute of thanks to the many persons whose 
hospitahty and kmdness we experienced during 
our tour ^^hereTer we went it was the same 
E\eiy European house was open to us, and tlie 
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best of cvorytliiug placed at oui' disj)osal. I only 
wish it ^Yero lilvely that I should ever have an 
0])por^unity of retuiiiing half the many attentions 
and civUities wc received. It seems hard upon our 
hind hosts, after doing our little best to eat them 
out of house and home, to advise other people to 
foUow ill our steps, well Imowmg that they will 
IJi'obably do the same thing. Neveiiheless, I do not 
tliinlc that if by any chance this Jornnal should 
induce anybody to talce an Indian tour, it will he 
regarded witli the less favour by the residents 
in India ; so to all idle men with a little spai’e cash 
and tolerable constitutions, who want a com- 
paratively new field to exercise them toiu’ing 
propensities, I repeat : Try India, and you will 
not repent of it. 

THE END, 


LONDON : 

nRADnUnV AXP r.VANS, pbikthrs, wiiitefbiabs. 
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